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FACT 8 COMMENT 
YEAR ago when the establishment of an 


A industrial art department of education was 
urged upon the Art Institute of Chicago, the local 
furniture men were conspicuously 


The Need active, among them William G. 
of Design Burt of Marshall Field & Co.; 
Schools Marion Hickman Green, the deco- 


rator; E. O. Grover, president of 

the Prang Co.; Adolph Karpen of S. Karpen & 
Bros.; George R. Meyercord of the Meyercord 
Co.; Lionel Robertson, art director of the Tobey 
Furniture Co.; G. R. Schaeffer, advertising man- 
ager for Marshall Field & Co.; J. E. Tannehill, 
display manager, Carson Pirie Scott & Co., and 
Stewart Waring, president of the Great Lakes 
Wallpaper Mills. 

The need for a school of this sort was em- 
phasized by Adolph Karpen. 

“We recently imported,” said Mr. Karpen, 
“a large quantity of upholstered furniture. As 
far as workmanship is concerned, there is not a 
piece of it that could not have been made and its 
quality improved, by artisans in this country. 
We did not purchase it for its workmanship. We 
bought it for the design characteristics alone.” 





TABLE OF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. 





L. L. Valentine, of the Valentine-Seaver 
Co., made the statement that most of the men 
and women engaged in applying art to industry 
in America were educated in Europe, and 
American students of industrial art have been 
largely excluded from the field by force of cir- 
cumstance, no general courses being available 
without costly study abroad. Foreigners and 
foreign-trained students who found it compara- 
tively easy to study at schools abroad have pre- 
empted the field of industrial design in America. 

It is a fact that furniture designing is very 
little considered by the existing schools of design. 
We have, for example, before us a chart of the 
forty-eight leading schools in this country and of 
these schools only the following teach furniture 
design: Otis Art Institute, Los Angeles; School 
of Industrial Art, Philadelphia; Teachers’ Col- 
lege Art Dept., New York City; the New Art 
School, Boston; School of Art and Industry, 
Grand Rapids. 

The design field taken as a whole is dominat- 
ed by the foreign designer. That is natural. Eu- 
rope has for centuries encouraged the education 
of the designer and we only recently have taken 
up the subject with any seriousness. Nevertheless, 
foreign talent doesn’t dominate the furniture 
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trade. Not long ago, a very careful survey was 
made of conditions in the furniture trade and it 
was discovered that of the fifteen furniture man- 
ufacturing establishments investigated and of the 
62 designers employed therein, 51 were trained in 
the United States and nine in Europe. It is fair 
to presume that the nine who were trained in 
Europe had a better training because greater 
facilities were offered them. And if we are to 
develop to the highest degree the talent of the 
young designers who are taking up this branch of 
work, it is due them that we give them every 
facility to perfect their art. 

We have the talent here and this talent 
should be developed. ce Be 


wae is an interior decorator? We in the 
trade understand this term as describing the 
man or woman who, with skill, training, and 
artistic sensibility, is capable of 
assembling furniture, rugs, drap- 
eries, wall coverings, etc. in such a 
way as to create the harmonious 
interior of a home. But unfortun- 
ately, due to the incorrect description of their 
callings by certain individuals and firms, the term 
“interior decorator” does not always mean to the 
public what we mean by it in the trade. A paint- 
er, a paper-hanger, a furniture dealer, the owner 
of an upholstery workshop, will all use the term 
to describe their businesses. Yet none of these 
do more than supply individual items, either in 
material or in labor, to the decoration of a room. 

It is, of course, literally true that anyone 
who does anything decorative in the interior of 
a home is an interior decorator; but since that 
branch of the decorative trade, which may be 
said to be the highest branch, inasmuch as it is 
made up of the directing minds, has made the 
term “interior decorator” apply most particularly 
to itself, it would be well if the people who supply 
only material or labor refrained from using it. 
A man who supplies steel girders for a building 
would not think of calling himself a construction 
engineer. A printer whose activities are confined 
solely to the setting and striking off of type 
would not call himself a publisher. Why, then, 
should a wall paper dealer or a furniture dealer 
or a purveyor of floor coverings call himself an 
interior decorator? 


What Ils An 
Interior 
Decorator? 


To be an interior decorator requires more 
than the mere ability to collect the different items 
of home furnishings ; it requires an historical and 
artistic knowledge covering all branches of the 


decorative trade, which the average supply man 
who now sometimes calls himself an interior 
decorator does not possess, nor pretend to 
possess. 

We emphasize and dwell on this subject 
because we believe that it is manifestly unfair 
for men of lesser learning to usurp the title 
adopted and rightfully held by individuals who 
have studied long and been forced to do a great 
deal of work for which they received no remun- 
eration before they were able conscientiously and 
successfully to practice their profession. 

Consider what the interior decorator has to 
know. He must know furniture almost if not 
quite as well as the cabinet-maker knows it; he 
must know rugs and carpets so that his purchases 
for his clients may be guided by a professional 
knowledge; he must know wall coverings; and 
he must know fabrics to a degree equalled only 
by the men who manufacture them. On the cul- 
tural side he must be familiar with the history of 
the world as it relates to the periods in decora- 
tion, and he must know these periods inside and 
out, so that in the decoration he performs there 
will be no absurd anachronisms. Artistically, he 
must understand design—its application in relief 
work, in textiles, and in general ornamentation. 
Now, it is obvious that all this is specialized 
knowledge; it can be obtained only by a maf of 
artistic temperament and of a studious mind; and 
is not ‘the common property of those dealers in 
decorative accessories whose time is devoted 
to purely commercial ends. Yet the title is 
wrongly used on their stationery and on the signs 
above their shops—the title “Interior Decorator.”’ 


—J. B. H. 


7 E Federal Trade Commission has been very 

active along certain lines of business. It 

operates for fair trade and checks unfair methods 
or methods obviously fraudulent. 


A Federal The Commission _interdicted 
Trade the use of the term “artificial silk,” 
Decision establishing the decision that a 


product cannot be artificial silk any 
more than a metal can be of artificial gold. 

It has been argued that if the same plan of 
deduction is to prevail, one cannot use the term 
cotton-wool, Nottingham lace’ or Brussels carpet, 
but in such instances the Commission rules that 
they are trading terms of long usage and do not 
deceive the public. It is only where the term is 


deceptive that the Commission interdicts its use. 











OME years ago, we noted in these columns 

the fact that a considerable proportion of 
department-store upholstery managers graduated 
into executive positions with their firms. 

When we stop and think over the names of 
men who have become merchandise managers, 
directors and presidents of department stores, 
there are so many of them that one almost gath- 
ers the impression that that kind of promotion is 
the logical goal of an upholstery department 
buyer after ten or more years service as a buyer. 


Still, of course, the proportion who achieve 
executive promotion is not great, and it is doubt- 
less the conspicuous character of the men so pro- 
moted that makes the number impressive and 
seemingly large. Executive promotion is not the 
only desirable future for a buyer to contemplate, 
as has been proven by many men who have 
branched from a buyership into an independent 
business, as a merchant or as a decorator. 

In the retail field also many could be named 
because their careers as independent merchants 
have been extremely successful. 


There have, of course, been some failures 
and in other cases, success may still be “just 
around the corner,” and it is because of this fact 
that an analysis of conditions with reference to 
the possibilities in the independent retail field is 
always a profitable study for the man who con- 
templates a venture into the “store keeping” field. 

It is natural for a man who has spent ten, 
fifteen or twenty years of his life as a buyer in 
a department store to feel that the methods of 
doing business in vogue in department stores is 
a safe guide for him to follow in his own small 
way. But, the methods and policies carried ‘out 
by a mammoth institution with a purchasing 
power of millions is one thing, and the same 


WHEN A BUYER GOES 





INTO BUSINESS 


methods applied to a small store with a limited 
capital has been found by many men to their 
regret to be quite another thing. 

The big store can do business in bulk. It 
makes money by frequency of turn-over rather 
than by high mark-up, two characteristics of mer- 
chandising policies which are applicable only in 
a limited way to the small store. 

The department buyer who has become a 
merchant not infrequently argues that his suc- 
cess depends on his utilization of the knowledge 
he has gained in his department-store experience. 
This is true, but only in such measure as his 
knowledge can be applied to the type of store he 
controls." ~~ 


On the other hand, his greatest success is 
more likely possible through the personality he 
possesses and his standing in the local community 
which are direct results from his experience in 
the department-store field. : 

To attempt to compete with a department 
store by carrying the same character of goods at 
the same prices would be but to court at least a 
very strenuous existence and a possible disaster. 

Better far, in our opinion, to capitalize his 
past, his reputation, his acquaintances and to 
combine all of these in rendering to his customers 
a service of a personal character which the de- 
partment store can not do. Thus at the outset, 
his business makes a different sort of appeal 
which removes the department store as a com- 
petitor. 

It may seem a sort of retrogression to give 
up thoughts of quantity buying, special bargain 
sales, and the general turmoil of department store 
experiences, and as a contrast to actually prefer 
a sort of one-man store. Experiences of many 
buyers who have launched small enterprises on a 
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purely personal basis, indicate quite clearly that 
the one-man store with its insignificant buying 
power, as compared to the department store, has 
a stronger chance of ultimate success, the farther 
it is removed in manner and in price from the 
competition of the department store. 

Small beginnings are not to be despised when 
they are built upon the personality and ability of 
a man whose experience and training justifies 
public confidence. 





A NEGLECTED DECORATIVE ACCES- 
SORY 
geal years ago, when Arthur Crisp and 
Peter Meijer collaborated in the creation of 
a series of batik panels for a large silk firm in 
New York, we were of the opinion that batiks 
would become a decorative element of no small 
importance. So far, our opinion has not been 
confirmed. Batiks have been used extensively in 
women’s wear, but their use in the decorative 
trades has been, comparatively speaking, nil. 
Why is this? What is the reason that dec- 
orators, the buyers for decorative departments in 





large stores, and consumers doing their own 
interior decorating, fight shy of the batik panel? 
The answer seems to be that many of them 
are afraid to use batiks because of their novelty, 
and others because they fear for their wearing 
quality. A few undoubtedly have been scared off 
because so many of the panels which were put on 
the market were of bizarre design and not suit- 
able for use in the majority of homes. 
We grant that these panels have not been, 
for the most part, in conventional designs. The 
manufacturers made a mistake in trying to force 
two new things upon the public at one: time, 
namely, a new form of decoration and a new 
school of design. However, a recent review of 
the panels still being produced by certain of the 
manufacturers leads us to believe that they have 
seen the error of their former practice and are 
now making batik designs not only of extraordi- 
nary patterns and colorings, but in period designs, 
in pastel and tapestry shades, beautiful and re- 
strained enough to use in any decorative scheme. 
As for the wearing qualities of batik panels, 
the follewing facts have come to our attention. 
There have been at least a dozen large 
sized panels, made on a fair quality of 
silk, and lined with silk of the same qual- 
ity, hanging in different show-rooms, 
museums and homes throughout the east- 

. ern part of the country, and none of 
these show the slightest wear, and in 
none are the colors faded. Of necessity, 
to achieve any decent result for which to 
ask any sort of price, the batik manu- 
facturer uses a good quality of silk, and 
dyes which are, so far as any dyes can 
be, unfadable. 

We still believe that batik panels 
have a definite and legitimate place in the 
decorative world, and especially among 
those people who desire pictorial wall 
hangings of artistic merit, but do not 
care for the average commercial picture, 
and cannot afford high priced and rare 
tapestries. 

Also we believe that batik panels 
in woodland and hunt designs are suit- 
able for use in the decoration of country 
clubs, hunting lodges and _ elaborate 
mountain camps. 





A batik panel of Persian inspiration in its 
design. Courtesy of Javan Studios. 








p igso as in England, so in America, black 
walnut was a favorite wood for furniture, 
sharing with cherry its popularity as a native 
wood. 

From 1860 to 1880, great quantities of fur- 
niture walnut were used for the making of rifle 
stocks during the Civil War, its maximum pop- 
ularity having been reached, according to Gov- 
ernment statistics, in 
the year 1875, when, 
it is estimated, ap- 
proximately 125,000,- 
000 board feet were 
cut. 

During the late 
war, there was a re- 
naissance of war de- 
mands, due to its 
popularity for gun 
stocks and aeroplane 
propellers, and the 
entire country was 
searched for the ma- 
terial, even for small 
and defective trees, 
heretofore considered 
unfit for lumber. The 
saw-mill cut of 1918 
totaled 100,000,000 
board feet. 

Black walnut is 
very closely related to 
butternut, which it 
resembles in color and 
grain, and also to the Italian and Circassian 
walnuts of the old world. 

Burl walnut, produced by cutting through 
exaggerated knot or root growths, is, perhaps, 
the most highly prized of native walnut figura- 
tions both in Europe and this country. Because 
of its scarcity, it is employed for veneering, and 


FURNITURE AND FURNITURE WOODS 





Chest of drawers with crotch and burl walnut paneling 
on drawer fronts. 


is invariably matched in sections so that the 
natural figure produces another figure by the 
juxtaposition of piece with piece. 

Curly walnut, in which the grain is a suc- 
cession of wave-like turns, is next in favor and 
is also rare. 

Italian walnut has more variety of grain 
than ordinary black walnut, and Circassian wal- 
nut, which is the wal- 
nut par excellence of 
the furniture world, 
has both varieties of 
grain and variety of 
color. 

The latter is much 
prized for veneering, 
it being possible by 
this means to obtain 
extraordinary figures 
in squares, ovals or 
rectangles, that could 
never be produced in 
the solid wood. 

Of the commercial 
walnut in use today, 
native English walnut 
is rarely used for fur- 
niture, being difficult 
to obtain. Italian wal- 
nut, which inhabits 
the region of south- 
ern Europe generally, 
is more plentiful and 
largely used. 

Circassian or Black Sea walnut, which 
comes from the slopes of the Caucasus Moun- 
tains in Russia, is, as we have already indicated, 
employed for veneering almost exclusively and is 
becoming more and more rare. 

French walnut is inferior in color and figure 
to Italian walnut, and is not largely employed. 





Ash Burl Circassian Walnut 


English Walnut French Figured Walnut 


EXAMPLES OF FURNITURE WOODS 


Veneers of characteristic grain and figuration. Courtesy of Wm. L. Marshall, Ltd., New York. See text on 
page 85. 





Elm Burl 
French Walnut 


American Crotch Walnut 


American Walnut Burl 


EXAMPLES OF FURNITURE WOODS 


Veneers of characteristic grain and figuration. Courtesy “ Wm. L. Marshall, Ltd., New York. See text on 
page 85. 
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American black walnut, from Eastern and Cen- 
tral North America, is employed for domestic 
manufacturing and also exported. 


African, or golden walnut, from West 
Africa, possesses many of the charcteristics of 
walnut and is being used as a substitute for 
black walnut. 

Satin walnut or sweet gum is literally not 
walnut, although it resembles certain walnut 
textures, as does also butternut, which is fre- 
quently miscalled walnut. 

While walnut of itself possesses both beauty 
and diversity of grain and color which make it 
one of the most attractive of furniture woods, in 
its unadorned state it did not satisfy the lavish 
tastes of certain periods. 

The discovery and practice of the art of 
veneering together with the finding of rare fig- 
urations in other native woods gave to the 
furniture designers and craftsmen the idea of 
employing contrasting types in combination. 
Thus there developed a perfect furore of figured 
veneer paneling to relieve the sombre character 
of brown walnut. 

This practice, commendable as it undoubt- 
edly was, degenerated, in certain phases of the 
post-Jacobean period, into a system of ornament 
for ornament’s sake, and the disfavor into which 
contrasted panel veneering eventually came was 








increased by the mania for interlaced carving, 
veining and fret-work of the Victorian era. 





“COURTESY FIRST” 

HERE were two salesmen in the same depart- 

ment in one of the large New York stores, 
one of whom was well informed about the mer- 
chandise he was supposed to sell, reasonably well 
informed upon the subject of interior decoration, 
possessed of a good color sense and on the sur- 
face, apparently an ideal salesman. 

The other was a novice recently transferred 
from another department. Yet of the two men, 
the sales total of the novice was the greater. 

Unobtrusively, the buyer watched the two 
men in the performance of their duties and dis- 
covered that the novice made up for his ignor- 
ance concerning the goods he was selling by a 
winning courtesy, cheerfulness and an obvious 
endeavor to please. By executing these qualities 
he gained toleration first and secondly, liking 
from his customers. 

The buyer discovered that the experienced 
man made too much of his knowledge, that he 
kept always in the foreground, giving advice 
when advice was not asked for and showing the 
customers slight resentment when his advice was 
not followed. Furthermore, this man’s manner 
was gruff at times and at other times irritatingly 
condescending. 

The moral of this story is that after all, 
courtesy and cheerfulness are a salesman’s great- 
est assets. 

Knowledge is valuable but the possessor of 
it must never lose sight of the fact that knowl- 
edge improperly wielded is a poor weapon. A 
great many people resent dogmatism and will not 
deal with a man who through an unnecessary 
display of his own knowledge emphasizes their 
ignorance. 

Of course, the ideal salesman is a courteous 
salesman who at the same time is possessed of 
authoritative information about his merchandise ; 
but if we were concerned in the employment of 
men our first consideration would be to discover 
whether or not the applicant for a selling posi- 
tion was of a cheerful and courteous disposition 
and if we discovered that he was not, we doubt 
if any amount of knowledge possessed by him 
would overcome our prejudice against him. 





An Ejighteenth-Century English walnut “secretary.” 
The doors are paneled with walnut burl, the drawers 
with crotch figure. 






AN EXTRAORDINARY WALL PAPER IN CHINESE DESIGN USED IN THE 
DINING ROOM OF CHAS. H. SABIN, NEW YORK 
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A BEDROOM AT THE RECENT SALON OF THE SOCIETY 
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OF FRENCH DECORATORS 


Designed by Pierre Chareau. See text on opposite page. 
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A piano by René Prou. 


THE XV SALON OF FRENCH DECORATORS 


F ALL of the salons organized since 1921 by 
La Societe des Artistes Décorateurs, the 
one at present on view in the Grand Palais is 
probably the most successful, and the success of 
this, the fifteenth, ex- 
hibit of the Society is 
due partly to the ar- 
rangements of M. M. 
Rapin and Maurice 
Dufresne, who aided 
M. Sezille, the direc- 
tor, in the arrange- 
ments. But mostly it 
is due to the character 
of the exhibits them- 
selves which show a 
restraint in decoration 
and a respect for the 
modern taste for com- 
fortandhygiene. This 
restraint characterizes 
most of the rooms 
and is reflected in the 
plainness of design 
in a great deal of fur- 
niture, hangings, wall 
paper and upholstery. 
As a writer com- 
menting in a French 
journal says, “Where 
are the unnecessary 
columns, ornaments, 
and the garlands of yesterday?” Certainly they 
are not to be found in the current salon. 
Prominent among the exhibitors this year 
are Henri Rapin, Pierre Chareau, Auguste Fabre, 








A dresser by L. A. Jallot. 


Etienne Kohlman, L. A. Jallot, René Prou, J. E. 
Ruhilmann, Paul Follot, Pierre Legrain and 
others whose work we have illustrated in this 
magazine from time to time. 

At the top of this 
page, we show a piano 
designed by René 
Prou. Its design is 
interesting inasmuch 
as the designer has 
had the idea an in- 
strument as weighty 
as a piano should be 
supported by legs of 
seemingly proportion- 
ate strength instead 
of the carved and 
rather fragile appear- 
ing affairs of conven- 
tional design. We 
could, however, wish 
that the multiplicity 
of angles in this piece 
of furniture were less 
evident and less ex- 
aggerated. 

Reminiscent of the 
type of dresser popu- 
lar in the latter half 
of the last Century 
is the one by L. A. 
Jallot, shown in the 
center of this page. Fortunately, however, this 
article of furniture lacks the senseless carving, 
elaborate drawer-pulls and the weird decorations 
on either side of the mirror which were invari- 
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ably found in the dressers of the Mid-Victorian 
period. And by-the-bye, this piece of furniture 
makes us aware of a fact which is often over- 
looked, namely, that in some of the furniture of 
the Mid-Victorian era, the fundamental design 
was not bad; it was merely tainted and over- 
shadowed by extravagant carving and decoration. 


Perhaps the most interesting room shown at 
the salon was the bed-room of Pierre Chareau, 
which we illustrate on page 90. Here there is 
achieved simplicity. The panelings of slk over 
the beds outlined by a heavier striped material is 
very effective, giving color and character to the 
room and the continuation of the same idea at 
the door is particularly happy. The material 
used on the two beds, on the panels behind the 
beds and on the door and window is a lightweight 
silk while the striped fabric used as a border is 
of heavier quality. 

On page 93 we show at the top a bed-room 
by Auguste Fabre which shows a modern French 
wall paper of an interesting though rather star<- 
ling pattern. Below is a dining-room for a 


country house by Etienne Kohlman which, al- 
though extremely modern, is sufficiently simple 





and restrained to meet the requirements of a 
country environment. 

Very interesting is the desk and cabinet by 
Henri Rapin shown below. It has an engaging 
solidity and is decorative both in general form 
and in detail. 





NEW QUARTERS OF H. B. LEHMAN- 
CONNOR CO., INC. 
a* ENTIRE floor at 58 West 40th Street, ag- 
gregating 5,400 square feet, is now occupied 
by the H. B. Lehman-Connor Co., Inc. An 
attractive environment has been provided for 
their lines of upholstery and drapery fabrics. 
The establishment is sumptuously furnished, and 
there is the utmost convenience in the private and 
semi-private showrooms, lighting facilities, and 
other features. Their new quarters allow for the 
carrying of stock on the premises. Their new 
Fall line is now ready for inspection. 





IMPORTERS MOVE UPTOWN 
Beggs uptown from 21 Rector Street, where 

they have been long established, R. Haboush 
’ & Bro., importers of tapestries, 
panels, scarfs, etc., have leased 
the sixth floor at 251-253 Fifth 
Avenue near 28th Street, with a 
floor space 100 x 150. Larger 
stocks, greater convenience for 
the trade and improved show- 
room facilities are now provided. 


NEW UPHOLSTERY SUP- 
PLY FIRM 


sin RicHARD HorNsTeER and 
Herman A. Regosin, both 
formerly of the Weston Co., 
New York, together with Ber- 
nard Adler, formerly of M. H. 
Rogers, Inc., New York, have 
formed a partnership under the 
style name of the Reliance Up- 
holstery Supply Co., at 118 East 
24th St., New York. All three 
of these young men have been in 
the trade for a number of years 
and enjoy a wide acquaintance. 
They will carry a general line of 
upholstery goods. 





Desk-cabinet by Henri Rapin shown 
at the Salon des Artistes Décorateurs. 


OTHER ROOMS AT THE SALON DES ARTISTES DECORATEURS 


At the top, a bedroom by Auguste Fabre; at the bottom, a country house dining room by Etienne Kohlman. 
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NERVE VERSUS NERVOUSNESS 


Is there a fatalistic depression curve that shows in business every fourth year, or do we create 
the condition by our apathy and expectancy? 


OBODY has ever been able to figure out a 

satisfactory reason why a business slump 
should be expected in every year whose figure 
can be divided by four and leave no remainder, 
and yet so prevalent is the thought that ‘“Presi- 
dential year” must, perforce, be an off-business 
year that the thought itself goes a long way to- 
ward bringing calamitous conditions into exist- 
ence. 

It is true that political disturbances react 
upon financial conditions and that those in turn 
affect temperamental types of business, but we 
confess to an inability to see 
any definite relationship be- 
tween the price of call money 
and the domestic employment 
of such commodities as lace 
curtains, cretonnes, tapestries 
and floor coverings. 

At the Advertising Conven- 
tion in London last month, one 
of the speakers referred to the 
daring of an American manu- 


riety of “success” stories of the popular type. 
They are but inconsequential fragments of 
individual history ; efforts which get applause as 
much for what they are, as for what they have 
accomplished, but they both teach a lesson that 
the humblest man can take to heart. The lesson 
that business circumstances which result in suc- 
cess as well as those which result in failure are 
to an alarming extent superinduced by the mental 
attitude of the individual. 
One man sees in lowering skies and a del- 
uged earth only the spoiling of a golf game, the 
wrecking of a picnic party, or 
: the forced postponement of an 
alll important business transaction, 
'] while another man sees in the 
selfsame rain, a harbinger of 
prosperous crops, multiplying 
fruitage and increased activity 
in enterprises immediately af- 
fected by bumper harvests. 
So, whether we admit it or 
not, perhaps the greater pro- 





























facturer who, in the face of a 
decline in the use of his product 
which seemed to spell certain 
failure, instituted an advertis- 
ing campaign which called for 
an expenditure of $100,000, 
and by his daring so boosted his 
sales that he has ridden the 
waves of prosperity thus creat- 
ed for several years. 

To prove that he was quot- 
ing facts and not fiction, the 
speaker called upon the manu- 
facturer to arise to his feet and 


upon his complying with the request, he was 
accorded a tremendous ovation, an ovation to 


business nerve. 


A decade ago, men quoted the story of the 
man who carried “the message to Garcia.” There 
were no public ovations, but a generous and gen- 
eral appreciation of a persistence that overcame 
every conceivable type of obstacle in the carrying 


out of a prescribed task. 


istic. 








Neither of these stories approaches the ideal- 


They have no affinity with the common va- 


It is true that political 
disturbances react upon fi- 
nancial conditions and that 
those in turn affect tem- 
peramental types of busi- 
ness, but we confess to an 
inability to see any definite 
relationship between the 
price of call money and the 
domestic employment of 
such commodities as lace 
curtains, cretonnes, tap- 
estries and floor coverings. 


portion of the blame for busi- 
ness depression in Presidential — 
years lies not in the fact that an 
election is held, but in the men- 
tal attitude of those who antici- 
pate or fear that Presidential 
year must of necessity be essen- 
tially different from normal 
years. 

If any further argument 
were necessary to prove that it 
is what we do with circumstan- 
ces and not what circumstances 
do with us that governs our 


progress, it can be found in the homely logic of 
the following quotation: 


“One ship sails East, another West, 


By the selfsame wind that blows; 
’Tis the set of the sail and not the gale, 
That determines the way each goes.” 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 

fina National Council of Traveling Salesmen’s 

Associations has planned a very elaborate 

program for the annual convention which takes 


place at the Hotel Pennsylvania on August 26, 
27 and 28. 


While it is not likely that salesmen other 
than delegates will be able to attend the complete 
series of sessions, a great deal of benefit might 
be derived from attendance at even a few of the 
sessions or functions. 


A tentative program is printed below in full 
for the benefit of those interested. 


Tuesday, August 26th 
9 A. M.—Reception and Registration of all delegates and vis- 
itors, 
Distribution of official badges and tickets at Convention 
headquarters, foyer of the Grand Ball Room, Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 


10 A. M.—Opening of the Convention. 

Invocation by Bishop Wm. T. Manning. 

Address of Welcome by Mayor John F. Hylan 
City of New York. 

Response by Fred M. Lewis, Vice President. 

Address of Welcome by Governor Alfred E. Smith of the 
State of New York. ; 

Response by George W. Furey, Vice President. 

Annual Report of the Secretary. 

Annual Address by the President. 

Reading of Messages and Notices. 


of the 


12 Noon—Get-together Luncheon, Roof Garden. 
Short address by Hon. Frederick Irving Cox, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. MS, 
Remarks by Arthur Brisbane, Editor Hearst Publications. 


2 P. M.—Afternoon Session. 

Address: “Selling and the Business Barometer,” by Roger 
W. Babson, Economist. 

Address: “Is Business on the Upgrade and Why,” by 
Jesse Isidor Strauss, President of R. H. Macy Co. 

Address: “Credits, Collections and Terms,” by James H. 
Tregoe, Secretary National Association of Credit Men. 

Address: “Filling the Orders 100 per cent,” by Chas E. 
Wry, Secretary of National Association of Retail Cloth- 
iers and Furnishers. 

Open Forum for Discussion from the Floor of Problems 

of General Interest to all traveling salesmen. 


2 P. M.—Ladies. Bridge and Mah Jongg. 
7 P. M.—Boat Ride on the Steamer “Theodore Roosevelt.” 


Prizes. 


Wednesday, August 27th 
10 A. M.—Morning Session. ; 
Address: “Arbitrating Disputes Between Buyer and Seller,” 
y J. Dudley Smith, Secretary of National Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers Association. 

Address: “Cancellation of Orders, Effect and Remedy.” by 
Richard W. Lawrence, President Music Industries Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Address: “Price Maintenance, How and Why,” by Frank- 
lin H. Whitney, President National Association of Men’s 
Apparel Clubs. 

Address: “The Returned Goods Problem, Its Growth and 
Solution,” by Benjamin Van Raalte, Treasurer Van 
Raalte Co. 

Open Forum. 


Question Box. Answers and Discussions. 


10 A. M.—Informal conference of Special Comm'ttee of Sales- 
men appointed to meet with Representatives of Buyers, 
to discuss ‘‘Trade Tendencies,” the concensus of opinion 
thereby arrived at to be presented in a report at a sub- 
sequent session of the Convention. 


12 Noon—Get-together Luncheon, Roof Garden. 
Short address by Mr. Frank A. Dudley, President Ameri- 
can Hotel Association. 
“Greetings,” by Mr. Frank P. Hanna, 
Greeters Association of America. 
Informal Discussion. 


President of the 


2 P. M.—Executive Session, Delegates and Members Only. 
Report of Officers. 
Election of Officers for ensuing term. 


2 P. M.—Ladies. Bridge and Mah Jongg. Prizes. 


8 P. M.—Smoker for All Registered Delegates and Visitors. 
Play to be announced later. 


Theatre Party for Ladies. 





Thursday, August 28th 


10 A. M.—Invocation by Rabbi Stephen Wise. 

Reading of messages and notices. 

Address: “Salesmanship Plus,” by Arthur M. Freeman, 
Sales-display Expert and President Einson-Freeman Co. 

Address: “Advertising—When and Why,” bv H. H. 
Charles, President Advertising Club of New York. 

Address: “How Salesmen Can Help Retailers,” by Lew 
Hahn, Managing Director of National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. 

Address: “Compensation of Salesmen,” by C. K. Wood- 
bridge, Vice President American Management Associa- 
tion. 

Open Forum. 

Continuation of Question Box, Answers and Discussion. 


12 Noon—Get-together Luncheon, Roof Garden. 

Short address by E. M. Statler, President Statler Hotels 
System. 

Remarks by Mr. Herbert E. Trevvett, Secretary of Com- 
mercial Travelers Mutual Accident Associations of 
America. 

Informal discussion. 


2 P. M.—Ball Game, American League, Yankee Stadium. 


8 P. M.—Annual Banquet and Ball, Grand Ball Room, Hotel 
Pennsylvania. Address by the Hon. Calvin Coolidge, 
President of the United States of America. 

Address by Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary 
of the United States Navy. 

Address by Dr. W. Warren Giles. 

Toastmaster, A. M. Loeb, President of the National Coun- 
cil of Traveling Salesmen’s Associations. 

Selections by the Gloria Trumpeters. 

Dancing. Music by Vincent Lopez Orchestra. 


Friday, August 29th—Unofficial 
Visiting Day. Golf Tournament. 





VALANCE FRAMES OF WIRE 


A NEW valance frame made of wire, on the 
principle of frames used in the manufac- 
ture of lamp shades has recently been put on the 
market by J. B. Timberlake & Sons, of Jackson, 
Michigan. These frames are for the so-called 
“flat” valances, and should, we believe, be ex- 
ceedingly simple to use. é 





SALESMEN CHANGES 


fb haere Hensel Silk Manufacturing Co. announce 

the appointment of the following representa- 
tives: In New York, Louis O. Ray, 874 Broad- 
way, succeeding Everett Johnson; in Boston, J. 
Kramer, 420 Boylston Street; in St. Louis, 
George F. Laage, 415 Frisco Building; in Chi- 
cago, I. M. Twery, 3425 W. Harrison Street; in 
Los Angeles, Maurice J. Schwarz, 424 So. 
Broadway. 





NEW MODERATE PRICED LINE OF 
FABRICS 

Go & SANDER, selling agents, are offering 

. to the trade a splendid moderate priced line 
of damasks, artificial silk drapery fabrics, case- 
ment cloths, and bedspread materials. In the 
damasks this firm has brought out a series of 
excellent patterns which they can furnish in 
either the 36 or 50-inch widths, and in practically 
every color combination. They are also showing 
self-lined portiere cloths in a variety of colors. 
























OLLOWING are the answers to last month’s 
questions; new questions will be found in 
the center of this page. 

1. How is a natural wood finish obtained in 
furniture? 

The term “natural wood finish’ is more or 
less a misnomer, for the reason that natural 
wood, literally speaking, would be the color of 
the freshly dressed wood without any finish 
whatever. In trade phraseology, however, nat- 
ural wood finish refers to the absence of any 
extra coloring matter in the finish, like, for in- 
stance, a piece of raw wood 
with a coating of a trans- 
parent varnish or wax, or 
where a filling substance is 
used to fill the grain, a filler 
is chosen which approxi- 
mates the color of the raw 
wood after varnishing. In 
this way, the nearest to the 
exact tone of the natural 3. 
wood is retained. 

2. What is the usual 4 
manner of removing old wall 
paper from the wall? 

The most economical 
method of removing wall 
paper from the wall is the 6. 
application of live steam in 
such a way that only a small 
part is steamed at a time and as soon as the paste 
is softened, the paper is scraped off with a broad 
bladed knife. The application of water will in 
time accomplish the removal of old wall paper, 
but the live steam method is more effective and 
there are several types of steam generating 
machines made for this purpose. 


solete? 


called? 


3. How are Lincrusta, Anaglyptas and the 
heavier papers applied to the wall? 

The two wall cover materials here men- 
tioned are applied to a well sized wall with a 


QUESTIONS THE CUSTOMERS ASK 


1. Why are there more colors 
in artificial silk fabrics 
guaranteed sunfast than 
there are in natural silk? 


2. Why is it so difficult to 
match damasks or flat 
fabrics with pile fabrics? 


What are the different mat- 
tress fillings? 


Why are ingrain carpets ob- 


5. Why are not drapery trim- 
mings washable? 


Why are Windsor chairs so 





good quality of paste. Because of the uneven 
surface of the material, it is not feasible to roll 
the joints, and very carefully planned butted 
joints are necessary. 


4. What is the difference between velvet 
and velveteen? 


The difference between a velvet and a velve- 
teen in dress fabrics where this distinction in 
nomenclature usually applies, is that the former 
is made with a silk back, the latter with a cotton 
back. 

5. What type of rug or carpet is most suit- 
able for use in offices and 
public buildings? 

This is a question rather 
of expediency than of prac- 
tice. All things being equal, 
however, a good type of pile 
rug woven in one piece( i. ¢., 
without seam) renders the 
most satisfactory service 
under the conditions usually 
found in business premises. 

6. How can furs used as 
rugs be cleaned? 

It must be borne in mind 
that a fur rug is merely a 
piece of leather with the hair 
on, and any treatment that 
would injure leather, would 
injure a fur rug. Further- 
more, the hair of a fur rug is subject to influences 
which would not affect the under part to the 
same degree, and there is also a vast difference 
between various kinds of fur rugs. 


The entire subject of cleaning fur rugs is 
fraught with so many possibilities of irreparable 
accident that we recommend the placing of them 
in the hands of professionals who are responsible 
rather than attempt to anything more than just 
ordinary combing, brushing or light sponging 
at home. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
rooM for the special purpose of setting off 


A interiors has been fitted up for the use of 
the home furnishing department of The Em- 
porium, San Francisco. This department is con- 
stantly being expanded but additional space is 
badly needed. 

The eight-story building occupied by Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. at Oakland the first of the 
year is already proving too small to meet the 
demands of the trade in this territory and work 
has been commenced on an addition which will 
double the present floor space. R. H. Glassley, 
manager of the plant, states that business has 
been so heavy of late that the Portland plant has 
had to assist in filling orders in the territory cov- 
ered by the Greater San Francisco establishment. 

Ray M. Ehat has opened a store at Tele- 
graph Avenue and Channing Way, Berkeley, 
Cal., where wall papers and artists’ materials are 
being carried at wholesale and retail. 








Henry S. McKee, president of Barker Bros., 
Inc., Los Angeles, announces that the volume of 
business for the first half of the present year 
was greater than that for the corresponding half 
of last year, which was by far the best ever en- 
joyed by this house. 

Juhl F. Gerdts, secretary of J. F. Hink & 
Son, Berkeley, Cal., passed away in that city 
July 4, at the age of twenty-seven years. He had 
been associated with the company about ten 
years. 

Owing to the steady increase in business, 
particularly since the addition of the Sturzenegge- 
& Tanner line, Charles S. Darling, San Francisco, 
has found it necessary to add another salesman 
to his staff to visit the local trade and to travel. 

Eugene Gaines, of the Gaines-Walrath Co., 
Oakland, has returned from an Eastern buying 
trip on which selections of merchandise was 
made for the new decorative shop to be opened 
in August on Franklin Street, near Seventeenth. 


Harold Selluch has joined the drapery de- 
partment of M. Friedman & Co., San Francisco. 

H. C. Redmond has purchased the interests 
of Carl Miller in the decorative business main- 
tained at 925 Presidio Avenue, San Francisco, 
and has fitted up a splendid studio. 

Bert McCauley, buyer of draperies for Lach- 
man Bros., San Francisco, returned recently fron 
his initial trip to the Eastern markets. 

The drapery department of the City of Paris 








Dry Goods Co., of which George De Bonas is 
manager, is being greatly enlarged, owing to the 
demands of business. Paul Verdier, president of 
this concern, left for Europe some time ago and 
before leaving announced the appointment of Lee 
Schlesinger as general manager. Mr. Schlesinger 
is the son of B. F. Schlesinger, formerly general 
manager of The Emporium, and now in charge 
of the Pacific Coast interests of the May Co. 

Doris Conner, well known in decorative cir- 
cles in the San Francisco field, recently moved to 
a new studio at 2992 College Avenue, Berkeley. 
She is ably assisted in her work by Miss Doris 
Barnwell. 

D. Newell, head of the decorative depart- 
ment of the S. & G. Gump Co., San Francisco, is 
back from a vacation which he spent on an estate 
on the Peninsula recently purchased by him. 

The steady increase in the decorative busi- 
ness of Hope Hamilton has led to the taking over 
of a new studio on Taylor Street, near Sutter, 
San Francisco. 

The W. J. Rosenberg Co., Los Angeles, is 
now operating under the name of the Consoli- 
dated Trimming Co. of California, with Joseph 
Blumfield in charge. 

Aaron Ward, Furniture Exchange Building, 
San Francisco, has added a line of brass goods 
which he is handling in connection with furni- 
ture. | 

Mary Briggs, interior decorator of Portland, 
Ore., has done over her studio, making it a very 
effective medium for home furnishings display. 


William Cregan, formerly with the Kauf- 
man-Leonard Co., Aberdeen, Wash., is now with 
the Ira F. Powers Furniture Co., Portland, Ore., 
as buyer of draperies. He has been succeeded at 
the Kaufman-Leonard Co. by G. F. Pinkham. 

Louis Davis, for years with the Heywood 
Bros. & Wakefield Co., San Francisco, but more 
recently with the Crocker Chair Co., passed 
away recently while sitting in his motor car. He 
was a pioneer in the home furnishing business 
and was much beloved by the trade. 


Vesper’s, Inc., has been organized at San 
Francisco to do a wholesale business in dry goods 
and general merchandise, and an importing and 
exporting department is planned. The officers 
are: President, L. W. Hink, of J. F. Hink & Son, 
Berkeley ; vice-president, William G. Lee, of the 
W. G. Lee Co., Auburn, and secretary-treasurer, 
Karl C. Vesper, San Francisco. The new con- 

er (Continued on page 118) 





WALL PAPER USED IN HARMONY WITH EARLY AMERICAN 
FURNISHINGS 
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ILLUSTRATING ONE OF THE CORRECT USES FOR A 
LARGE TILE WALL PAPER 
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THE STORY... OF..FLOOR COVERINGS 


By JouN W. STEPHENSON 


Ingrains (Continued) 


N 1825, Alexander Wright started a small 

carpet factory at Medway, Mass. Three years 
later the plant was taken over by the Lowell Mfg. 
Co., of Lowell, Mass., who had begun the manu- 
facture of carpet goods and carpeting, and in 
their mill in 1828-1830, the first adoption, of the 
Jacquard method of carpet weaving in this coun- 
try was made. 

Erastus B. Bigelow, a pioneer carpet maker 
at Lowell, Mass., conceived the idea of construct- 
ing a power loom, and with the financial assist- 
ance of various asso- 
ciates, his invention 
was perfected to such 
an extent that by 1841 
a loom output had 
been increased to ap- 
proximately twenty- 
five yards per day, as 
compared with the 
maximum hand-loom 
output of eight yards 
per day. 

It has been esti- 
mated that the total 
number of looms in 
operation at this time, 
was about 1,500, of 
which 1,250 were 
used for ingrain pro- 
duction. Three-ply in- 
grain carpets were of 
pocket cloth charac- 
ter, the various 
pockets which formed 





main type of Kidderminster or ingrain carpet 
now produced in this country; even two-ply su- 
pers being extremely scarce and three-ply no 
longer obtainable. 

Figure 2 shows a dissected fragment of a 
two-ply extra super. In this fragment there is a 
very definite separation or pocket between the 
figures produced by the weft threads for each 
surface. This is illustrated by the fact that in 
the center of the fragment, the top ply of the 
scroll pattern, which has a black and brown warp 
and weft, has been 
completely removed, 
exposing the under 
ply of white and yel- 
low in which the pat- 
tern appears on the 
reverse side of the 
carpet. 

A section of the 
top “pocket” has been 
separated, turned 
back and pinned to 
emphasize the com- 
plete character of this 
layer of fabric, and a 
similar operation has 
been performed with 
a portion of the white 
pattern down nearer 
the lower right hand 
corner. In this pat- 
tern both warps and 
wefts are employed 


as to produce the figure 


the pattern being Fig. 1—Two-ply ingrain carpet. See description in in the fabric. 
text. 


bound together by the 
interchange of the 
warp sheds as they passed from front to back. 
There is little of a technical character to 
explain in connection with the ordinary, two-ply 
ingrain carpet, as it is merely a series of in‘er- 
woven warps and wefts, the latter being slightly 
heavier, so manipulated under the jacquard con- 
trol as to produce a pattern in which both warps 
and wefts are employed. 
A reproduction of a standard two-ply is 
shown in Figure 1, and we believe this is the 





Figure 7 shows a 
Scotch Kidderminster 
of three-ply character but woven in such a way 
as to employ two kinds of warp thread. There 
is a heavy wool warp which acts as a stuffer 
warp, but occasionally comes to the top or bottom 
surface to assist in producing the pattern, and a 
lighter cotton warp which binds the entire fabric 
together from top to bottom between each row 
of stuffer warps. 
At the left of this example a dissection has 
been made which shows distinctly the five sep- 
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arate layers of fabric. Beginning with the lower 
left hand corner there is the first ply or first layer 


of weft threads with the clipped ends of the fine: t 


cotton warps protruding through. Immediately 
above is the first layer of black stuffer warps, 


next above the second ply or second layer of . 


weft threads. Above this is the second layer of 
stuffer warps and at the top the third ply or 
third layer of weft threads which forms the 
surface. 


While this is a three-ply in the strict sense 
of the term, it is an improvement over the pocket- 
weave three-ply due to the fact that the fine 
warp thread literally stitches all three plies into 
one solid fabric. 


Scotch two-plies are woven after the same 
manner. A comparison of the constriction as 
indicated by diagramatic cross-sections—Figures 
3, 4, 5 and 6—will give a comprehensive idea of 
the difference between two and three-ply fabrics. 


Fig. 3 shows an ordinary two-ply warp and 
weft, the warp being represented by dots A and 
B, the weft by Y and X. A represents a red 
warp and X a red weft of the same color. B. 
represents an olive warp and Y an olive weft of 
the same color. 

Fig. 4 shows a two-ply warp and weft con- 
struction showing four colors. A and W repre- 
sent black warp and weft in the order named. B 
and X indicate red warp and weft, C and Y 





i : x. eas" | 
Fig. 2—Two-ply extra super. See description in text. 


white warp and weft, D and Z olive warp and 
weft. 


Fig. 5 shows a three-ply warp and two-ply 
weft. Warps A, B, C, D and E are black, red, 
green, straw, red and green mixed; the wefts 
W, X, Y and Z agree with the shades of the last 
four warps. It will be noticed in this cross section 
the whole fabric is securely tied together by 
reason of the fact that the weft threads are 
interlocked around the middle row of warps. 


Figure 6 shows a true three-ply both warp 
and weft. This cross section appears like three 
layers of carpet tied together at intervals. These 
layers may be followed by reference to the warp 

ends, F, A and C, each 














one of these warp ends 
being in the center of a 
layer, or ply of carpet. 
In this cross section also, 
an indication of the 
pocket cloth character 
can be observed, as there 
is an absolute separation 
of the colors between 
the spaces where the 
pattern interchanges 
from one surface to an- 
other. 

Wherever there is a 
considerable area of a 
single color or set of 
colors on the surface, 
the cloth is not inter- 
woven top and bottom, 
hence the layers can be 
separated, causing the 
effect of a top surface 
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more or less uneven because of the pockets, 
which in time wear through and are detrimental 
to the service the fabric renders. To avoid th’s, 
one of the threads of warp or weft is sometimes 
used as a binding thread to hold the fabric more 
firmly together as may be seen if the interlac ng 
of the weft thread W is traced out. 

Methods of weaving heavier two-plies were 
invented, which in time produced a carpet of 
satisfactory thickness without the objectionable 
pockets of the three-ply quality. 

Ingrain carpets were made thirty-six inches 
wide and with practically no selvage so that 
when the strips were sewn together, a reversible 
carpet was produced. 

Much of the work of weaving was per- 
formed by women, as the fabric itself was light 
and the looms were not so cumbersome as to tax 
their strength. 

Our reference to the ingrain carpet industry 
is in the nature of a historical record, for strange 
as it may seem, this type of carpet, which was 
exceedingly popular only thirty years ago is no 
longer made by some of the mills which pioneered 
its development. Indeed, we have found it im- 
possible to secure, for illustration, a sample of a 
true three-ply domestic Ingrain. 





WHAT SCIENCE CAN DO FOR THE 
INDUSTRY 


| A RECENT lecture entitled “The Silk Worm’s 
Competitors,” Professor Alexander Silverman, 
head of the department of chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, spoke of the importance of 
artificial silk as textile and cited it as an 
example of the value of scientific research in 
industry. Silk itself, he said, was accidentally 
discovered, whereas artificial silk, among other 
contributions to industry, was discovered as a re- 
sult of intelligent and painstaking research. His 
idea was that there is really no end to the possi- 
bilities of scientific research in industry and to 
substantiate this theory, he offered a silk purse 
made from a sow’s ear, which, it has been sa‘d 
for generations in a famous old proverb, could 
not be done. In his opinion Chardonnet’s discov- 
ery of artificial silk was one of great importance 
to civilization as it yields a practically unlimited 
supply of yarn of “real utility and unsurpassing 
splendor.” 

“While artificial silk is not manufactured 
commercially from sows’ ears,” he said, “this ex- 
ample of the fallacy of a timeworn saying should 












Fig. 7—Three-ply Scotch Kidderminster. See des- 


cription in text. 
bring us a further realization of what science can 
do if driven to furnish the proof. 

“Count Chardonnet in 1888 devised a process 
in France for the manufacture of artificial silk of 
the variety sometimes called nitro-silk. This was 
the most important contribution to the science of 
textiles in over a thousand years, and the perfec- 
tion of Chardonnet’s process and several o-hers 
has provided a silk substitute prepared from cot- 
ton (and wood fiber), of which the United States 
last year produced over thirty-five million 
pounds, giving employment to twenty-five thous- 
and persons.” 





COMPREHENSIVE HARDWARE CATA- 
LOGUE 
| Berane, Wuite & Coo.ipceE recently issued 
their Catalogue “G’, covering cabinet and 
‘drapery hardware. This is a 350-page book, 
size 8 x 10, profusely illustrated with cetail 
wood-cuts of the different articles which this 
firm supplies. It is one of the most comprehen- 
sive catalogues of cabinet and drapery hardware 
and upholstering supplies that has ever come to 
our attention. 





iS ae C. TuHeat of the R. H. White Co., 
Boston, Mass., is the proud wearer of a 
gold service button indicating that he has been 
with his firm for twenty-eight years. The gift 
of a service button is inaugurated with twenty 
years of service, and Mr. Theal is to be con- 
gratulated on his successful record of the longer 
period. 


-_ — Sd 
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ILLUSTRATING A RECENT DEVELOPMENT IN WINDOW LIGHTING 


The picture at the top shows a window in its ordinary daylight lighting, the glass full of street reflections; 
at the bottom is the same window lighted under the system described on the opposite page. 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS OPPOSITE 


A VERY interesting development of display 
window lighting has been carried out by 
the Engineering Department of the National 
Lamp Works of the General Electric Co. of 
Cleveland, in the store of the Sterling & Welch 
Co., of that city. 

For many years, the reflection of street ob- 
jects in the plate glass of display windows has 
been a serious drawback to satisfactory display, 
and many schemes have been developed to obvi- 
ate the reflections. . 

The illustrations on the opposite page show 
very clearly the results achieved by the lighting 
system above referred to. The upper picture 
shows the window in its ordinary day-light as- 
pect with a multiplicity of reflections which in 
many cases obliterates the objects on display in 
the window. 

The lower picture taken at practically the 
same time and from the same position, shows the 
appearance of the window as it is under the effect 
of the new lighting system. 

The comparison of the two shows the vast 
improvement that has been accomplished. 

Also on this page is a photograph of the 
battery of 500-watt lamps, on 18-inch centers in 
a special show window reflector, which provides 
sufficient intensity of illumination to eliminate the 
reflections. 


NEW PARTNERSHIP FORMED 
bop: R. HEITNER, formerly sales manager 

for E. C. Carter & Son and A. M. Valen- 
tine, formerly of Lauter, Levinson & Valentine, 
have formed a partnership under the name of 
Heitner & Valentine, with headquarters at 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. They will 
manufacture and import drapery fabrics, dam- 
asks and tapestries, which will be sold under the 
trademark of Amaranth. 

Their line is now being shown to the trade 
and consists of lenos, rayon silks, grenadine silks 
and many additions in jacquards; also drapery 
damasks, 50-inch antique French fadeless taffetas 
and silk nets in piece goods and panels. 





NEAPOLITAN CLOTH, A NEW FABRIC 
ieee Zenith Mills, Inc., of Philadelphia have 

achieved a remarkable success with their new 
Neapolitan cloth which 


they have recently 





The arrangement of lamps used in the non-reflecting 
show window illustrated on the opposite page. 





brought out. This cloth is of medium weight, 
with the figure in relief. The designs and pat- 
terns are shown in a wide range in a combination 
of colors both in solid and’ striped warps, making 
this fabric suitable for any decorative effect. 
The creation of this cloth is original with 
the Zenith Mills, Inc., and was brought out to 
fill the want of a drapery fabric, expensive in 
appearance yet sold at a moderate price. 





ART AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
OPENS 
Sy SATURDAY, July 26th, the Art and Indus- 
trial Exposition opened at Atlantic City on 
the million dollar pier. A dinner at seven o'clock 
was served the same day at the Ambassador 
Hotel. The President of the Committee respon- 
sible for this Exposition is Bernard Davis, who 
is also President of the La France Textile Co., 
Philadelphia. 


NEW FURNITURE FABRICS 

fee United Tapestry Mill, Inc., of Philadel- 

phia, have brought out two new cloths for the 
furniture trade in an effort to meet the demand 
for something “different.” One of these cloths, 
called Broché, is a silk and wool fabric and the 
other, Brocahda, has a damask ground with a silk 
figure. Both of these cloths are shown in an 


excellent range of patterns and are particularly 
harmonious in their subdued color effects. 

This concern is also showing a number of 
small chair patterns in silk tapestries for dining 
room chairs as well as needlepoint tapestries in 
chair seats for odd chairs and living room 
furniture. 
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THE TREND OF DRAPERY STYLE 


¢¢ A RE MORE elaborate draperies coming 

back?” asked a buyer recently while go- 
ing over a series of sketches for window and 
door draperies. The reply was brief but em- 
phatic. “They are back.” 

Indeed, it might have been added: “They 
have never been away,” for as a matter of fact, 
no single fashion in draperies is ever prevalent 
to the exclusion of all others, any more than a 
single “cut” in clothing is ever suitable to all 
sizes, styles, and shapes of the human form. 

There are, it is true, vogues and fashions in 
draperies just as there are in other household 
appurtenances, because not only can one become 
tired of the repetition of even a good thing, but 
the constant striving to produce something new 
evolves new styles that must be given their day. 

There have always existed old types of 
architecture, rooms of generous proportions, 
windows wide and lofty, and doorways of a size 
that could be satisfied by none of the “s:mple” 
treatments so much used in recent years. Like 
the house in which these huge doors and win- 
dows were contained, the draperies and the 
furniture, to be suitable therefor, must be con- 
ceived in a heroic spirit that demanded volume 
and sometimes even fussiness, to be in keeping 
with the whole. 

But apart from these considerations, even 
our more modern rooms have somehow seemed 
to lack the airy graces that went with harmoni- 
ously dressed windows and subdued sunshine, 
shadowy corners and restful furnishings. In 
short, the ensemble that complements a more 
leisurely mode of life than that which constitutes 
the business man’s workaday environment. 

But seriously answering the question, “Are 
draperies of more elaborate fullness coming 
back?”, there is no denying the fact that the 
examples shown by many stores are characterized 
by a greater elaboration of form and by the 
employment of considerably more material. 

Perhaps one reason why plain draperies at- 
tained such a vogue in a comparatively short 
time, was the simplicity of their make-up. Not 
only were they less of a tax on workroom ability, 


but they appealed very strongly to the economic 
independence of the woman who preferred to 
make her own. 

The crimes that were committed in the 
name of decoration in the effort to acquire dex- 
terity in this new type of home craftsmanship is 
another story. Most people are prone to like 
things of their own creation, no matter how in- 
expert they may be, but if professionals had 
perpetrated some of the drapery treatments we 
have seen, we could not conceive of any house- 
wife on earth tolerating their display in her home. 

The more elaborate forms of drapery were 
therefore, “wished” out of style by both the in- 
expert store workman and the equally inexpert 
and less experienced ultimate consumer. 

If this is true, then::-How is it possible that 
they can experience a return to favor? 

The student of fashion history knows that 
all fashions which-aré afi expression of human 
taste travel in recurring cycles, much like the 
swing of a giant pendulum. We go from elab- 
orate to simple, and from simple to elaborate, 
from lavishness to plainness, and back again, 
with almost unerring repetition. 

So in order to prognosticate fashion’s 
changes in any particular realm, one has only to 
apply the theory that opposites are logically next 
in order. 

There is still another consideration that 
argues the imminency of more elaborate drap- 
eries and that is the fact that there has been 
neither pride nor profit in the bulk of the simple 
types now going into the discard. 

To quote a common complaint, “There is no 
yardage in simplicity.” And one might as truth- 
fully add, “No workroom support either.” 

As a final thought, it is well to observe that 
the question of voluminous draperies with their 
dust-catching propensities need no longer be pil- 
loried in an argument for sanitation and cleanli- 
ness. Modern vacuum-cleaning appliances make 
it possible for the housewife to keep her drap- 
eries as free from dust as, by similar labor-saving 
devices, she preserves the immaculately polished 
floors. 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


yes KAUFMAN PLusH Co., of Philadelphia, 
are building an addition to their dye and 
power house. 

K. Hore Hamitton (Hamilton Interiors), 
San Francisco, recently removed to 646 Taylor 
Street, occupying larger quarters than hereto- 
fore. 





THe CHarRLES G. Hampson Co., INC., is 
now issuing its own wall-paper book, and acting 
as its own distributing agent. 

THE BUYING OFFICE of Haber-Marcus Co., 
Inc., is now at 45 East 20th Street. They also 
announce the opening of three new stores, mak- 
ing six in all. 

AN INCREASE in capital stock from $125,000 
to $250,000 has been made by A. Weiser, Inc., 
importers of upholstery fabrics. 

Harry GOLDSTEIN has opened a new Chi- 
cago salesroom in Room 1604 of the Heyworth 
Building. The telephone number is Dearborn 
5841. 

Tue Marion Mec. Co., of Philadelphia, re- 
cently took increased space in the premises they 
occupy at 929 Chestnut Street. This firm now 
has double the floor space for the display of 
their lines. 

A SILK UPHOLSTERING FABRICS department 
has recently been added by the Cohn-Hall-Marx 
Co. This firm will manufacture a large range 
of staple and novel fabrics. 

SILBERANG Bros., importers and manufac- 
turers of upholstery and lamp shade trimmings. 
are now settled in their new quarters at 109 [ast 
17th Street, where they have an entire floor. 

Tue CAntToR Mec. Co., have added to their 
lines of pillows and table scarves, many in new 
materials and designs, as well as duet piano- 
bench pads in a wide variety. 

On Avcust 1ltu the Gaines-Walrath Co., 
Inc., opened their new store at 1714 Franklin 
Street, Oakland, Calif. In this store they are 
carrying a complete stock of furniture, carpets, 
and draperies. 

THe Gus IcsTAEDTER Co. 


announce that 


their transparent organdy, permanently finished, 
has recently been taken up by some curtain 
houses, and is proving successful for use for 
curtain purposes. 

Tue Graves Art Stupios, INC., are con- 
tinuing their decorative painting on silk, etc., at 
the studios, 208 West 56th Street, having closed 


their showrooms on 57th Street, prepaiatory to 
opening a new studio in the early Fall. 

KNITTED BULLION FRINGES in an especially 
wide variety of colors and sizes, are being 
shown in Joseph Friedmann’s new lines. This 
concern has been in business for a great many 
years and specialize in this particular type of 
fringe. 

THE COLONIAL FurRNITURE Co., manufac- 
turers of furniture frames, recently isued a cata- 
logue which is of more than usual interest be- 
cause in it are contained, besides illustrations of 
the frames, illustrations of the same frames 
fully upholstered. 

THe Mutua TuHreap Co. are now manu- 
facturing cotton thread which they claim to be 
the equal in strength of the pure linen thread. 
A particular finish applied to the cotton gives it 
its strength, and is an exclusive feature of this 
concern. 

Brooks BrotHers Co., tapestry manufactur- 
ers, of Philadelphia, recently insured 55 of their 
employes for a total of $55,000, under a group 
insurance arrangement with the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. The life of each worker is 


insured for $1,000. 


GeorcE Nicots & Co. announce the opening 
of a new show room in the Palmer Building at 
101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. John J. Ellis 
has been appointed manager of the southern 
territory, east of the Mississippi. They have also 
become sole agents for H. G. Fetteroff Co. of 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of wilton rugs. 
Their show room space has been increased in 
order to display their new line to an advantage. 

IN THE JULY IssuE of this magazine, in a 
mention of the Imperial Upholstering Corpora- 
tion we were in error in stating that this was a 
new firm, as we are informed that they have 
been in business for almost a year. We also 
stated that H. P. Henderson & Co. and L. A. 
Thommen handled their line in the East. The 
first of these names should have been H. P. 
Emerson & Co. 





NEW FURNITURE IMPORTER 


A NEW importer of fine furniture in the trade 

is M. Rippen, New York, who is displaying 
a line of high grade French reproductions in the 
best periods. The line includes individual pieces 
such as commodes, cabinets, secretaires, cha’se- 
lounges, love-seats, console tables, chair frames, 
etc. 
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PANELED WALLS IN KEEPING WITH THE GENERAL ATMOSPHERE OF A 
DINING ROOM DECORATED IN THE CLASSIC SPIRIT 
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A COLONIAL LIVING ROOM GIVEN CHARM AND COLOR BY THE RAG 
CARPET AND THE WALL PAPER OF CHINESE DESIGN 
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N THE Wall Paper Convention which was 

held at the Commodore Hotel, and closed 
July 19th, the outstanding features were the 
quality and good designs of the papers displayed. 
With so many exhibitors, it was of course im- 
possible to exhaustively go over each line; but 
those lines which we did examine were composed 
of papers of high artistic merit in their different 
grades. 

The showings of the following concerns 
were particularly interesting and worthy of the 
attention of the buyers, who attended the con- 
vention in numbers sufficient to make it a suc- 
cessful occasion. 

The Sanitas line this year contained more 
decorative patterns than formerly, and particu- 
larly interesting were their floral designs, tapes- 
try reproductions, and imitation grass-cloths, all 
of which were, as are all of the wall covering 
products of the Standard Textile Products Co., 
washable and unfadable. 

In the York Card line were many patterns 
of considerable beauty, especially among the 
small floral designs, suitable for hall and bed- 
room use. The quality of these papers seems to 
justify this firm’s slogan, “They Hang Right Be- 
cause They’re Made Right.” 

Walcutt Bros. Co. showed a completely new 
line of hand-colored, Croftweave borders, all of 
which were highly decorative and in good taste. 

Especially noticeable in the display made by 
the Standard Wall Paper Co. were their Stan- 
dard Liberty Decolin Reliefs, which were of a 
quality suitable for use in the finest types of 
homes. Other patterns in their regular line were 
characterized by good coloring in the brighter 
tints and shades. 

In “The Line That Sells Itself,’ which is 
the slogan of the Gilbert Wall Paper Co., were 
moderate priced papers of all types, designed and 


AT THE 1924 WALL PAPER CONVENTION 


colored to appeal to the discriminating dealer. 

The York Wall Paper Co. showed excellent 
effects in foliage papers, and in conventionalized 
floral designs. The papers we refer to were 
mostly in quiet colorings, suitable to harmonize 
with almost any style of furniture. 

The five companies composing the Tait 
Paper and Color Industries, Inc., showed, as 
usual, papers of every grade and character, in 
patterns ranging from the small rosebud design 
to the heavy Florentine designs to be found 
among the Lincrusta-Waltons. 

The W. H. S. Lloyd Co. had a unique dis- 
play of English wall papers, all of them of the 
high decorative quality for which the papers 
imported by this concern are known. 

Among the Muralia papers shown by. the 
Baeck Wall Paper Co. were small floral patterns 
which were beautifully designed, possessing a 
refreshing originality. 

The Commercial Wall Paper Mills showed 
this year one of the best moderate priced lines 
to be seen at the convention; and another Chi- 
cago manufacturer, the Great Lakes Wall Paper 
Mills, was also represented by papers quite new 
in style and coloring. 

The Beverly Wall Paper Co., now known as 
Robert F. Hobbs, Inc., displayed a complete 
line. In this there were many papers of novel 
effects in coloring and design, quite away from 
the usual. 

In last month’s issue we illustrated two 
papers, the product of the Enterprise Langhorne 
Wall Paper Co. These two papers were notable 
for the clean-cut character of their patterns and 
the delicacy of their coloring, and these ‘same 
qualities were to be observed in all of the papers 
displayed at the convention by these two con- 
cerns. 


Homer Gordon Oliver, representing Staun- 
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ton’s Ltd., displayed this Canadian firm’s line, 
showing 22-inch papers in many original designs 
and unique effects. 

The papers shown by the Beaudry Wall 
Paper Corp. and the Cortland Wall Paper Co., 
Inc., were as usual, among the moderate priced 
grades, but some among them, especially among 
the living room papers, were of a character usu- 
ally found only in the highest priced productions. 

To celebrate their twenty-fifth anniversary, 
Becker, Smith & Page brought out a line of 
“quality” wall coverings, into the making of 
which was incorporated their years of experience 
in manufacturing wall papers of the highest 
decorative quality. 





DIRECT ADVERTISING PROVES SUC- 
CESSFUL 

A DIRECT-TO-THE-CUSTOMER advertising cam- 

paign was recently tried out by George 
Wyman & Co., South Bend, Ind., who on the 
opening of their reorganized floor covering and 
drapery department issued an 8-page folder con- 
taining photographs of the manager and staff, 
illustrations of the department, and printed mat- 
ter tending to promote the sale of good quality 


rugs and draperies, mailing them to a selected list 
of customers. With this folder they sent a large 


sheet which was a facsimile of the advertisement 
which appeared in a local paper, containing the 
prices of their special offerings on the opening 
days. Louis F. Ebert, manager of the drapery 
department, reports that the results from this 
form of advertising were surprisingly good. 





WALL PAPER DINNER AT THE COM- 

MODORE 
Ox Monpay, July 14th, the annual dinner of 
the National Wall Paper Wholesalers Asso- 
ciation was given at the Hotel Commodore. The 
president, Justin P. Allman, was in the chair 
and introduced the speakers, prominent among 
whom were Henry Burn, president of the Wall 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association and the Rob- 
ert Graves Co.; W. A. Huppuch, of the Standard 
Wall Paper Co.; C. W. Cousens, of Wall Paper; 
John J. McCabe, George Uhl, and Edward E. 
Maxwell. 





WALL PAPER TRAVELERS DISBAND 
AS A RESULT of the recent questionnaire issued 

to members of the Wall Paper Travelers’ 
Association, this organization has disbanded. 
The poll of members which resulted in this action 
followed the refusal of three men nominated for 
the presidency to serve. 


A dining room with walls covered by an ultra-modern French wall paper. 












































| ratings engineers are constantly work- 

ing in innumerable ways to cut down waste 
and lost motion in business; but there is one 
thing they seem to have overlooked, and that is 
the amount of time lost by salesmen thiough the 
unpardonable habit of many buyers to make con- 
tact between them unnecessarily difficult. 

It would seem on the surface that this is a 
minor matter, but any sales manager will agree 
that a great percentage of his salesmen’s time is 
spent in anterooms waiting for buyers or pros- 
pective buyers who carelessly put off the moment 
of interview on the absurd ground that a sales- 
man’s waiting time does not cost them anything. 

This, of course, is a fal- 
lacy. Any waste costs some- 
body something; and this 
something is usually distribu- 
ted so that all the members 
of a trade in which it occurs 
pay their share of it. If a 
salesman could give to his 
business of selling 100 per 
cent., or even 80 per cent. of 
his working hours he would, 
of course, make a larger num- 
ber of sales, thus bringing 
down to a lower percentage 
the selling cost of whatever article of merchan- 
dise he is carrying. 

It is a mistake for buyers to take the attitude 
that because of their position they are “top dog,” 
and that salesmen, as suppliants for their favor, 
may be treated in careless and cavalier fashion. 
In modern business the salesman is quite as 
important as the buyer. Their interests are iden- 
tical, namely, the distribution at a profit of a 
manufactured article; and anything that either 
of them do is lessen unnecessarily the efficient 
workability of their necessary relationship acts to 
their mutual detriment. 


and sellers. 


COURTESY, A BUSIN,EISSP"ASSET 


Courtesy in business as 
in every other human 
relationship, pays divi- 
dends. It brings respect 
for the one practicing it, 
as well as material ad- 
vantages especiallyin the 
cantact between buyers 


So far we have considered this problem only 
from the economic point of view; there is still 
the human standpoint to consider. To keep a 
man waiting unnecessarily, or because of his 
position, which you believe to be inferior to your 
own, to break a definite appointment with him, 
is to act with extreme discourtesy. It may b:2 
taken for granted that salesmen who, for reasons 
of policy, do not openly show their resentment at 
discourtesy of this nature do, nevertheless, resent 
it, and being human, look for an opportunity to 
“square up” with a buyer of the “in conference” 
type. 

And there are innumerable ways in which a 
salesman can “square up.” In 
his talk with other salesmen 
he can blacklist a buyer to the 
extent that throughout the 
trade for which he buys there 
will be a feeling of enmity 
against him. He can with- 
hold from a buyer news tips, 
suggestions, etc., which are 
almost invariably of more 
than passing interest. He can, 
if he is without conscience, 
unload upon the buyer unde- 
sirable merchandise ; or do his 
best to persuade a buyer to over-buy on a falling 
market or under-buy on a rising one. | _ 

Courtesy in business, as in every other 
human relationship, pays dividends. The buyer 
who treats the salesman as he himself would 
like to be treated were he in the salesman’s posi- 
tion, is the buyer who has the respect of the 
selling fraternity—the one to whom preference 
will be given in prices, deliveries, and so forth. 

One by one the petty things of business are 
going by the board. Discourtesy is next in line 
and when it has gone, business men will discover 
that its going is a blessing of great value. 
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EXHIBIT OF THE ART AND INDUS- 
TRY FOUNDATION 


ees First National Exposition under the aus- 
pices of the Art and Industry Foundation, at 
Atlantic City, officially opened on July 26th. 

It is the aim of the Art and Industry Foun- 
dation to give expression to the close relation 
existing between art education and industry by 
showing students’ work from leading schools to- 
gether with commercial products made there- 
{rom or inspired thereby. 

Among the important exhibits are those of 
the Textile High School of New York City, 
showing students’ designs and fabrics from lead- 
ing industrial firms, such names as Cheney Bros., 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., H. B. Mallinson Co., 
Barbe-McKenzie Corp., and others being men- 
tioned in this connection. 

The Philadelphia School of Design for 
Women shows amongst other things, a room 
built by the students, where everything exhibited, 
including laces, hangings, furniture, wall paper, 
mirrors and tapestry pictures, has been manu- 
factured from designs executed by the students 
of the school. 

The Art School of the University of Syra- 
cuse also has an interesting exhibit covering sev- 
eral phases of artistic endeavor in its relation to 
manufacturing and the fine arts. 

One of the most interesting exhibits is that 
of the La France Art Institute where striking 
phases of their work are exemplified by tapestry 
panels and pictures. Equally interesting sections 
are devoted to illustrations and drawings from 
life. 

A working exhibit of the La France Textile 
Co. of a jacquard loom in operation is a never- 
failing source of interest to the crowds. 

The Exhibition will be open from 11 A. M. 
to 11 P. M. each day, Sundays included, until 
Sept. 15th. 


UPHOLSTERY GOLF ASSOCIATION 
TOURNAMENT 


A’ THE Annual Handicap Tournament of the 
Upholstery Golf Association held over the 
course of the Canoe Brook Country Club, Sum- 
mit, N. J., July 14 and 15, George A. Bomann 
Jr. won permanent possession of the ‘“‘Wasser- 
man Cup.” Mr. Bomann’s records in the win- 


ning of the cup were: 1922, gross 86, net 78; 
1923, gross 78, net 73, which was repeated again 
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this year, giving him a very consistent record in 
connection with the tournament play. 

The Tourament, this year, was one of the 
most successful the Association has held. 

George A. Bomann, Jr. also won the gold 
medal for low gross in the qualifying round. The 
silver medal for low net in the qualifying round 
was won by John Bromley. 

George A. Bomann, Sr. won the prize in the 
“beaten fours,” first eight. 

The permanent winning of the “Wasserman 
Cup” now withdraws that trophy, and to replace 
it, George A. Bomann, Sr. is donating a cup to be 
known as the “Bomann Cup,” to be played for in 
future years under the same conditions as the 
“Wasserman Cup.” It must be won three times 
by any one player before obtaining permanent 
ownership. 

The annual dinner of the Association was 
held in the club house in the evening of the first 
day. Ernest H. Baldwin, the president, presided. 

The election of officers followed the dinner. 
Last year’s secretary-treasurer, John C. Gifkins, 
of the Riverdale Mfg. Co., was the unanimous 
choice for president. Clyde Mendenhall, of the 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The Fifth Annual Invitation Tournament of 
the Association takes place at the Philmont 
Country Club, just outside of Philadelphia, on 
August 12th and 13th. 





HERBERT K. RIESER’S NEW PLANT 


we A MODERN up-to-date mill at Indiana Avenue 
and 21st Street, Philadelphia, Herbert K. 
Rieser is establishing a plant for manufacturing 
light weight drapery fabrics. He will start with 
15 looms and all the auxiliary machinery which 
is now being installed. Henry J. Rieser, Her- 
bert’s father, is assisting him in preparing the 
new line. Both father and son have a wide 
acquaintance throughout the trade. 

Henry Rieser has won the respect and 
friendship of both buyer and fellow salesman. 
Some years ago he had to liquidate his business 
of importing fine lace curtains through over- 
confidence in his partner. Although past middle 
age and not experienced in traveling, he took out 
His wide ac- 
quaintance and his indefatigable efforts, enabled 
him to turn over his territory to his son and 
retire in comfort. 


a line on the road on commission. 








La femme frangarse a un goit infaillilie, 
Elle a toujours été Vinspiratrice de nolve 
art, Je notre atyle qui font & oa beanlé un 
cadre ot parfait. 


Cette Parisienne médite la décoration de son boudoir. Pour créer cette intimité féminine qu'elle recherche, 
ces fraiches et gracieuses tentures la séduisent. L’une est un dessin classique de Jouy, dont la délicate 
saveur ne vicillira jamais, |’autre, d'une composition trés libre, est la réplique moderne de I’ceuvre du 
xvur" siécle, dont elle perpétue la tradition si frangaise de charme et de mesure. Ces deux papiers peints, 
avec leurs toiles pareilles, sont édités par les Impressions du Landy, dont chaque modéle est un véritable 
petit chef-d’ceuvre. Passer quelques instants 4 consulter ces collections dans les Salons de Viacroze, c’est 
goiter un plaisir d'art trés vif et emporter de précieuses suggestions pour orner son intérieur. Si vous 
ne pouvez vous y rendre, demandez échantillons et renseignements 4 LAND Y-VIACROZE, 26, rue 
Richelieu, Paris, qu'il se fera un plaisir de vous adresser, ainsi que la liste de ses dépositaires. 


HOW WALL PAPERS ARE ADVERTISED IN FRANCE 


This page reproduced from Femina is made up in the form of the magazine’s regular text pages and the 
text is in keeping with the type of caption the editors run under many of their illustrations. 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
HE drapery shown on page 119 requires a 
little more explanation than those which have 

preceded it in the series. 

The design, which is reminiscent of the 
Empire, employs two contrasting materials, as is 
indicated in the diagram sketch on this page, 
although the difference in color is not readily 
apparent in the photo reproduction on page 119. 

There are eight festoons, three pipes and five 
half rosettes in the completed drapery. The fes- 
toons are cut in pairs, two each, rights and lefts, 
of four different sizes. 

The pipe indicated by figure 2 is cut so as 
to be joined and attached to the festoons at the 
back. The front of the bottom of the pipe is 
raised so as to give it the shape of an 
inverted cornucopia, and to conceal the 
seam a lining, shaped like figure 7, is cut 
and joined together on the front edges 
This goes inside the other pipe so that 
the bottom edges are even and joined 
together by the fringe. 

The half rosettes indicated by num- 
ber 3 in the diagram sketch and by pat- 
tern 3 is a semi-circular piece of fabric, 
the outside edges of which are all gath- 
ered together so as to make a complete 
half rosette. When gathered into a bunch 
by running a shirring string all around 
the edge, it will be noticed that one side 
has a great deal of fulness, while the 
other has practically none. The full side 
is the front of the rosette, and the ab- 
sence of fulness at the back permits the 
rosette to lie flat against the wall or cor- 
nice, which is an advantage, particularly 
when heavy material is used. 

For a five-foot window, the half- 
inch squares of the diagrams must be 
increased to four inches each and the 
pattern cut accordingly. 

It is not our purpose to give instruc- 
tions for making draperies in connect‘on 
with this series, because any attempt to 
do so would require a constant repetition 
of drapery principles which should be 
familiar to all workmen competent to 
carry out these patterns. If any of our 
readers require instructions in the mak- 
ing of draperies, they are referred to 

















Illustration of this drapery made up will be 
found on page 119. 
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“Cutting and Draping” by Stephenson, which 
may be obtained from the publishers of this 
magazine at $4.00, postpaid. 

None of the patterns in this series can be 
found in any published book as they are being 
prepared month by month for THE UPHOLSTERER 
AND INTERIOR DECORATOR as a special service to 
our readers. 





A“ oF the selling staff of the Zenith Mills 

met at the mill in Philadelphia recently, to 
go over the new line of draperies. After becom- 
ing posted on the new productions the party was 
entertained at the Country Club by President Sol 
Dreyfoos. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 

(Continued from page 98) 
cern, which has opened offices at 350 Mission 
Street, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $250,000 and plans to handle mill lines not at 
present obtainable in this territory. It is an out- 
growth of the Vesper Merchandising Corpora- 
tion which acts as buying agents in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles for about eighty retail 
concerns in the Pacific Coast field. 

John A. Galvin, of San Francisco, previous- 
ly identified with The Emporium and the White 
House, and at one time with Bullock’s, Los 
Angeles, has purchased the dry goods store of 
F. W. Goss & Sons Co. at San Jose, Cal. This 
business was founded in 1866 by James Hart, 
later becoming Hart & Roberts. In 1905 it be- 
came Roberts & Gross and in 1915 was taken 
over exclusively by the Gross interests. 

Thomas E. Noel and W. H. Smith repre- 
senting the Royle & Pilkington Co. and the Bres- 
lin Textile Mills, have opened Pacific Coast 
offices in the Pacific Building, San Francisco. 

T. A. CHURCH. 





SHOWING A NEW FABRIC 

Joserus & Co. of Philadelphia are bringing 
* out a new fabric made completély of art 
silk for all drapery purposes. This cloth has 
considerably more lustre than any cloth hitherto 
on the market and is made in taffeta weaves in 
stripes and figured effects, and shown in a wide 

range of solid and iridescent color. 





OUR SEPTEMBER DRAPERY SCHEME 


a. gna the inauguration of drapery designs and 
patterns in the UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
Decorator, beginning with March, 1924, we 
have received many favorable comments which 
indicate that the series is filling a long felt want. 
Last month a subscriber submitted to us a 
problem in drapery procedure which we have 
made the basis of the drapery and pattern which 
will appear in the September issue. 

This subscriber had a round-top window 9 
feet wide and 20 feet high which it was desired 
to treat with festooned curtains in such a way 
that the window would be partially curtained 
and completely decorated by a single drapery 
application. 

The preliminary sketch, cutting diagram and 
completed drapery will appear in the September 
issue of this magazine. 


INCREASES FLOOR SPACE 


f lyree-rone Morton & Co., INC. announce 
that increased business has necessitated their 
taking the whole of the seventh floor at 70 West 
40th Street, their present address, where for 
some time they have occupied the fifth floor. The 
new space will be given over to stock, shipping 
and executive offices, the show rooms occupying 
the fifth floor as formerly. 





NEW WATERPROOF FINISHES 

wo waterproofing finishes for decorative fab- 

rics are being exploited with considerable 
success by W. F. Bordier, representing the Im- 
pervious Fabrics Co., Inc. These finishes are 
called “Waterseal” and “Waterwitch,”’ and are 
applicable to all classes of upholstery materials. 
“Waterseal” is a colorless glaze suitable for use 
with chintzes, and after its application chintzes 
do not require dry cleaning, glazing, or tub 
washing. They may be merely laid on a table 
and sponged with hot or cold water and Ivory 
soap: Materials treated with “Waterseal” do not 
require pressing, as they are not affected by mois- 
ture, and therefore do not draw or wrinkle from 
exposure. 

Fabrics made of silk, artificial silk, or linen, 
whether printed, woven or pile materials, can be 
made water-shedding by the application of the 
“Waterwitch” finish. This treatment does not 
affect the color or the finish of the fabrics in any 
way, nor does it affect its wearing quality. 





NEWS OF THE TRADE 


Constantian Bros., Inc., 1020 W. 7th Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif., the Oriental rug firm has incorporated 
for $250,000, to handle also furniture, upholstery goods, 
and crockery. 

American Rug and Carpet Co., 1910 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, has been incorporated for $1,000,000. 
The company takes over the business formerly con- 
ducted under that name as a co-partnership. 

Moore’s Store, Inc., Pierre, South Dakota, has been 
incorporated for $50,000, taking over the department 
store of the A. F. Moore Co. 

L. & G. Furniture Co., 57 Irving Park Boulevard, 
Chicago, has been incorporated for $15,000, to deal in 
draperies, rugs, etc. 

Williamsport Upholstering Co., Williamsport, Pa., 
has been incorporated for $25,000. G. E. Orwig is 
treasurer. 

Charles Dumazert Dry Goods Co., Nogales, Ariz., 
a department store, has incorporated for $50,000. 

Loeblein & Dietzel, Inc., Cleveland, the upholstered 
furniture manufacturers, have incorporated for $100,000. 

Vic Hanny Clothing Co., Phoenix, Ariz., has in- 
corporated for $220,000, to do a general dry goods busi- 
ness, succeeding Vic Hanny’s business. The concern 
will carry draperies and rugs. 

Bell Chesterfield Bed Co., San Francisco, has been 
incorporated for $25,000, to deal in furniture and up- 
holstery. 
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Patterns and description will be found on page 117. 
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ILLUSTRATING THE MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
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A MAGNIFICENT SCENIC WALL PAPER APPROPRIATELY USED 
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Nratt—Nelson T. Niall is now representing 
the Scranton Lace Co. in the southern territory. 


LamBige—George Lambie, who entered the 
employ of W. & J. Sloane as junior salesman 
about fourteen years ago, coming here from 
Scotland, and who has had a successful experi- 
ence with the firm as salesman in various 
capacities, has succeeded the late Henry A. 
Dammeyer as manager of the Wholesale Lino- 
leum Division of W. & J. Sloane. Mr. Lambie 
had been Mr. Dammeyer’s assistant for some 
time. 


Hirscu—lI. J. Hirsch left on August 2 for 
a three weeks’ trip to Prince Edward Island. 

ELLERN—J. L. Ellern, of Fountain & Ellern, 
who has been abroad visiting the foreign mar- 
kets, returned to this country on August 10th. 


JosceLyYNE—Hugh Joscelyne, of Waring & 
Gillow, London, has become associated with E. 
C. Denaux, Inc., of Memphis, Tenn. 


CoLLisTER—Thorley Collister is now cover- 
ing New England for Arnold B. Cox and for the 
Oakhurst Co., of Boston. Mr. Collister was 
formerly with the Clarence E. Baxter Co. 


HorraN—William Hoffan has been appoint- 
ed upholstery buyer for the John A. Roberts 
Co., of Utica, N. Y. He formerly held a similar 
position with the New Bedford Dry Goods Co. 


McGeacHin—George McGeachin was ten- 
dered a dinner at the Larchmont Yacht Club 
July 1, following his retirement as village presi- 
dent, as announced in our last issue. 

BrACKINRIDGE—A. Brackinridge, secretary 
of Alex Morton & Co., Inc., recently sailed ona 
trip to England, to be gone until the beginning of 
September. 

LreeE—Raymond H. Lee is now representing 
the Regson Mills in New England and New 
York. Mr Lee was formerly the New England 


WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


representative of P. K. Wilson & Sons, Inc., and 
later he was with the W. J. Pingston Co., Inc. 


Wa.LsH—Joseph O. Walsh will cover the 
Middle Western territory for Primrose Draper- 
ies, Inc. Mr. Walsh was formerly with the 
Scranton Lace Co. 


MiLttet—A. W. Millet recently became as- 
sociated with Primrose Draperies, Inc. He for- 
merly covered the Middle West for Rosenthal, 
Findlay & McDonald, Inc. 


MackMAN—Cecil Mackman has been ap- 
pointed upholstery buyer: for the New Bedford 
Dry Goods Co., New Bedford, Mass. He was 
formerly assistant buyer for the Jordan March 
Company’s basement upholstery department. 


Rozsins—Gordon P. Robins will take charge 
of the drapery department of the Henry Morgan 
Co. in Montreal. He will enter upon his new 
duties September 1, and Mr. Lee, who is now the 
head of this department, will retire. 


MansurE—Edward F. Mansure, who joined 
his father in the business of the E. L. Mansure 
Co. on leaving Dartmouth College, something 
over a year ago, was recently elected vice-presi- 
dent. 


Davies—Walter Davies, who for the past 
year has been second man under Harvey Lerch 
of John Wanamaker’s upholstery department, 
New York, has been appointed buyer for the 
upholstery department of Hahne & Co., Newark, 
N. J., succeeding to the position left vacant by 
the resignation of W. Henderson. 


Roserts—Arthur S. Roberts, formerly with 
the Duffy Powers. Co. of Rochester, has been 
made upholstery and floor covering buyer for the 
Outlet Co., Providence, R. I., succeeding to the 
position made vacant by the resignation of 
Thomas M. Scoles, who recently went to John 
Wanamaker, New York. 
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TREASURY DEPT. RULING 

U HAS been recently decided by the Treasury 

Department that every rug imported into the 
United States must be individually marked to 
show the country of manufacture. The marking 
is to be done by means of a label on each rug or 
by printed tags securely attached. It is import- 
ant to realize according to this ruling, that the tag 
must bear the name of the country of origin, and 
not the port from which the rug may chance to 
have been shipped. 





DATA REGARDING WALL PAPER 
MANUFACTURE 
; INTERESTING fact was recently brought out 
by the data collected by the Department of 
Commerce in its biennial census of manufactur- 
ers. In the year 1923, establishments engaged in 
the manufacture of wall paper reported produc- 
tion valued at $34,755,700. The rate of increase 
in total value of productions as compared with 
1921 was 19.2 per cent. Of the fifty-one estab- 
lishments which made a report, fourteen were in 
Pennsylvania, thirteen in New York, twelve in 
Illinois, and the remaining twelve in New Jersey, 
Massachusetts and Ohio. 





PRIZES FOR BETTER HOMES 
7 Better Homes in America movement 

awarded first prize of $500 in this year’s 
demonstration to Kalamazoo, Mich., for a house 
which was built by a committee with the co- 
operation of business, civic and social organiza- 
tions, schools, churches and boys’ and girls’ clubs. 
This house was a five-room colonial building and 
cost $6,300. 

The second prize of $200 went to Atlanta, 
Ga., and was awarded for two homes, one cost- 
ing $6,750 and the other a home for a negro 
family, designed by a negro committee, costing 
$3,750. 

A special prize of $200 was awarded to St. 
Helena Island, S. C. for the best school practice 
house demonstration. A negro boy student de- 
signed the winning home. The house was built 
largely of salvaged lumber and erected entirely 
by school boys, under the supervision of carpen- 
try instructors. The total cost of the house was 
$1,582 and its furniture cost $721. 





ADOPTS CODE OF ETHICS 
Dye National Retail Furniture Association re- 
cently adopted a code of ethics which was 
endorsed by the retailers as well as the manu- 


facturers and jobbers. Features of the code were 
resolutions of fair play concerning return of 
merchandise, discounts, cancellations, gratuities, 
exclusive rights, soliciting donations, etc. 





ENTERS CRETONNE FIELD 


igs sega & Co., INnc., Boston, are 
‘about to enter the cretonne field. Mr. San- 
ford, formerly with Rousmaniere Williams & 
Co., has recently become associated with them. 


OBITUARY 





Mrs. Harry H. WALLACE 


HE many friends of Harry H. Wallace, of the 

sales force of J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc., were 
much grieved to learn of the sudden death of his 
wife which occurred Wednesday, July 16th. 
The funeral services were held from the home of 
Mrs. Wallace’s father at Matawan, N. J. She is 
survived by Mr. Wallace and an infant son. 


WILLIAM H. LESLIE 


O* Avucust 3rp William H. Leslie, well known 
in the curtain trade, died suddenly of diph- 
theria. Mr. Leslie was 59 years old. His busi- 
ness experience began in the employ of W. & J. 
Sloane. Later he traveled for the Bromley Mfg. 
Co. Then for a time he was with Thomas F. 
Dolan, representing Joseph H. Bromley, and 
when that plant was amalgamated with the 
Quaker Lace Co. he went with the North Amer- 
ican Lace Co., where, until the time of his death, 
he was Western sales manager of the curtain 
department. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Anna V. Leslie; a daughter, Mrs. Ada Diaz; two 
sisters, Mrs. James A. O’Gorman, wife of the 
former United States Senator, and Mrs. William 
Caughland; and a brother, Warren Leslie. He 
was a member of the New York Athletic Club. 


JAMES CONNELL 


AS THE RESULT of an unfortunate accident at 
the swimming pool at Riverside, near West 
Newton, James Connell, one of the proprietors 
of the West Newton Curtain Co., died on July 
11th. He was 50 years old. Previous to joining 
Thomas McAnney in the West Newton Curtain 
Co. he had been in a different line of work in 
South America. He is survived by a widow. 


(Continued on page 125) 
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OBITUARY 
(Continued from page 122) 
Henry A. DAMMEYER 


H™™ A. DAMMEYER, for twelve years man- 
ager of the Wholesale Linoleum Division 
of W. & J. Sloane, died July 18. Mr. Dammeyer 
formerly held responsible positions with Edward 
Pearson & Co. and the American Trading Co. 
He also served for four years as traveling sales- 
man in the field with W. & J. Sloane before his 
promotion to manager of the above mentioned 
division. 
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WANTED—A HIGH GRADE, EXPERIENCED 
SALESMAN, who is now traveling Canada, to 
carry a complete line of sunfast silk fabrics on com- 
mission basis. Address “Canada,” care The Uphols- 
terer. 
THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED MECHANIC and 
estimator wanted, one who understands cutting and 
making draperies and upholstering. Good proposition 
for the right man. Address “Good Proposition,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—ASSISTANT BUYER and salesman for 
high class drapery and interior decorating depart- 
ment. Apply by letter. T. A. Chapman Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
DRAPERY MANAGER—Thoroughly experienced, to 
take full charge department of large organization; 
incomparable opportunity. Highest type executive only 
need apply. State history, salary, etc., which will be 
confidential. Address “Drapery Manager,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED-—Selling kindred line, to 
handle a very good line of novelty and ruffled cur- 
tains as a side line, in Middle Western territory. 
Commission basis. Address “Middle Western,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN, LIVE WIRES who can carry a side 
line of first class upholstery fringes and tassels. We 
want men well acquainted with upholsterers and dec- 
orators in any territory outside of New York City. 
Commission basis only. Lincoln Trimming Mfg. Corp., 
36 East 20th Street, New York. 
EXPERIENCED DRAPERY MAN, with lady assist- 
ing, better class of work,—measure, sketch, estimate, 
cut and install; also able to take charge of upholstery 
shop; at present in position, but wish to make a 
change. Address “Change,” care The Upholsterer. 
WORK ROOM MANAGER, estimator, decorator, de- 
sires to make a change. New York experience with 
exclusive specialty shop, and department store training. 
Address “Specialty,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN, of wide acquaintance with 
the trade in New York City and Metropolitan dis- 
trict, to carry a comprehensive line of sunfast artificial 
silk fabrics direct from mill on commission basis. 
Address “Wide Acquaintance,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED —A first-class job tor a first- 
class salesman with acquaintance in Middle West. 
Not a side line, but a good opportunity for a man who 
has made good. Give record and reference. McMahon 
& Cremins, 404 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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CAPABLE SALESMAN WANTED for San Fran- 

cisco and Chicago territories by a large New York 
importing house of upholstery and drapery fabrics. A 
district resident desired who is able to earn a large 
salary. Address “New York Importer,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


DECORATOR—YOUNG MAN, traveled, studied in 

France, one year’s practical experience in New York. 
Connections for buying in France and Italy, now in 
Paris, returning New York early September, desires 
position with first-class house. Address “W. S. S.,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


FURNITURE SALESMAN — One residing on the 

Pacific Coast, to cover territory from Denver west 
for Eastern manufacturer and importer of exclusive 
furniture and art objects. An unusual opportunity for 
a salesman with a following among ‘interior Cecorators, 
fine furniture stores and departments. Address “Ex- 
clusive Furniture,” care The Upholsterer 


EXPERIENCED DRAPERY SALESMEN wanted, 

with good following in respective territories, one 
each for Pacific Coast and New England, also one for 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, to handle quality line of 
domestic and imported drapery fabrics, damasks and 
tapestries. Splendid possibilities, commission basis. Ad- 
dress “Quality Line,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS REPRESENTATIVE for 

mill making sunfast draperies and damask, guaran- 
teed color fast, for large department store trade in the 
Middle West; also one for the South, Texas and New 
Mexico included, Line previously well introduced. Ad 
dress “Confidential,” care The Upholsterer. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR wishes to make a change. 

Past sixteen years with two of the leading firms in 
the business. Wide experience in all branches, includ- 
ing contract. Has made a specialty of homes. Prefer 
Middle West location. Address “Homes,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
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POSITION DESIRED BY YOUNG MAN as man- 
ager of drapery and rug departments; thoroughly 
experienced in sales, and management of department; 
have ability and initiative to produce results. Will 
consider proposition in any section. Address “Results,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—LEADING PHILADEL- 
PHIA upholstery and drapery fabric manufacturer 
has opening for high grade salesman to cover New 
York City department stores and New York State. 
Only thoroughly experienced man need apply. Excep- 
tional proposition. Line one of the strongest in field. 
Full cooperation and support given right man. Salary 
and commision. Address “Strongest,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
DECORATIVE SALESMAN—AGGRESSIVE, capa- 
ble salesman, able to handle entire contracts, walls, 
woodwork, draperies, rugs, furniture. Open September 
1. Only a high class house desired. South preferred. 
Address “Aggressive,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, age 24, desires position as buyer or 
assistant in rug department. Had six years’ experi- 
ence with large furniture house in buying and s-lling 
furniture and rugs. Address “Rugs,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
SALESMAN—CHICAGO AND MIDDLE WEST; 
one who is experienced and well known to the trade, 
to carry a strong line of sunfast fabrics in connection 
with other non-conflicting drapery lines. Address 
“Well Known,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—BY SALESMAN of exceptional ability 
and connection, lines of medium priced cretonnes 
direct from the mill to largest retail trade and jobbers 
—Minnesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota. Have 
an established trade with customers that can use quan- 
tities. Thos. J. Lappin, 419 Kasota Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
MILL AGENT with N._Y. office, having a large trade 
following among upholstery jobbers, manufacturers 
of furniture, and department stores, wishes to connect 
with reliable mills that manufacture plushes, tapestries, 
and drapery fabrics. Will also finance the sales. Ad- 
dress “Mill Agent,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—Possessing initiative, tact, personality, 
known to every upholstering manufacturer in this 
country, desires immediate connection with a concern 
of repute. Twenty years’ experience, the highest of 
references. Address “Initiative,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN to sell established line of 
wire lamp shade frames and valance frames. Sell 
from catalogue; liberal commissions; excellent side line 
for salesmen calling on art needlework or drapery de- 
partments, Experience not essential. In replying, state 
territory you cover. J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, 
Michigan. 
WANTED—RESPONSIBLE SALESMAN with non- 
conflicting lines by firm producing well-known, dis- 
tinctive and popular priced cretonnes, sold to the de- 
partment and furniture stores, also manufacturers, 
Pacific Coast; Chicago, including Central and North 
West; Boston, including New England and New York 
State; Philadelphia, including Baltimore, Washington 
and Pennsylvania. Strictly commission basis. Must be 
well acquainted with buyers in respective territories. 
Graffin & Dolson, 132 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
DRAPERY AND SHADE DEPARTMENT FOR 
SALE in the most thriving wallpaper store in New 
England. Reason for selling, owner wishes to devote 
entire time to wholesale and retail of paints and wall- 
paper, and wishes to sell shade and drapery department 
so that it will remain in its present location. Address 
Highland Paint and Wall Paper Co., 140 State Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 
SALESMAN —wishes position with upholstery fabrics 
manufacturer. Has been connected with large man- 
ufacturers in New York City. Traveling preferred. 
Address “Traveling,” care The Upholsterer. 
PRACTICAL TEXTILE DESIGNER—Offer special 
selling facilities, office and work rooms, to a trained 
man. Partnership basis, no capital required. Address 
L. Simonyi, Room 307, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
A DRAPERY AND LAMPSHADE DEPARTMENT 
BUYER with eight years experience, now employed, 
seeks better opportunity. Thorough knowledge of 
import and domestic draperies. Capable of producing 
quantity business. Experienced in drapery workroom 
and all its details. Address “Producer,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR, at present employed by 
large New York establishment, seeks advantageous 


connection. Long experience handling exacting clien- 
tele. Thoroughly competent. Executive ability, buying, 
selling, planning. Address “Advantageous,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
OPPORTUNITY for practical young man with ex- 
perience in upholstery, bedding, furniture and drap- 
eries. Business established twenty-five years along 
specialty lines. Good position for the right man. 
Address with full particulars, “S. R.,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
JOBBERS OF CURTAIN MATERIALS, drapery 
fabrics and manufacturers of fine lace curtains cater- 
ing to the better decorative trade, have an opening for 
a high class salesman to cover the Middle and North- 
west, making headquarters in Chicago in our own 
established office. State full particulars, experience, etc. 
Confidential. Address “Northwest,” care The Uphols- 
terer. 
UPHOLSTERY FABRIC MILLS—Wanted by two 
live wire young men, each with twelve years’ experi- 
ence selling upholstery and drapery fabrics to furniture 
manufacturers, decorators, etc. Would like to connect 
with several reliable mills making fabrics, directly asso- 
ciated with upholstery and drapery trade. We.§ are 
only interested in firms who can deliver the goods. 
Have sold coast to coast trade. Prefer territory New 
York and thousand-mile radius. Commission basis 
only. Establishing New York office August 15. Ad- 
dress “Live Wires,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN —Desires to make connection with firm or 
mill making high class drapery fabrics. Knows retail 
and jobbing trade from coast to coast, also Canada. 
Will cover any territory. Address “A. B. C.,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
LIVE WIRE REPRESENTATIVE open for good 
line of upholstery fabrics for furniture trade, New 
York and vicinity on commission basis. Address “Good 
Line,” care The Upholsterer. , 
UPHOLSTERY MILL STYLER seeks larger oppor- 
tunity. Familiar with computing, converting, dyeing 
and buying of raw materials in connection with highest 
class fabrics. Full knowledge of foreign market prod- 
ucts as well as domestic retail field. Prepares own color 
schemes and designs when necessary. Address “Tex- 
tile Styler,” care The Upholsterer. 
DECORATIVE SALESMAN, DESIGNER, WIN- 
DOW .DRESSER is open. Young man. Large New 
York decorative establishment experience, graduate 
Pratt Institute Art School. Has had window-dressing 
experience. Address “Advancement,” care The Up- 
holsterer 
INTERIOR DECORATOR, at present buyer and 
manager of department, is desirous of making change 
to position with a future. Pacific Coast preferred, but 
will consider any good town. Address “Future.” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—DRAPERY WORK ROOM FOREMAN. 
Splendid opportunity for a thoroughly experienced 
man to take charge of work room with the highest 
class drapery house in Florida. When writing, state 
qualifications, experience and salary expected. Perma- 
nent position. Address Barbour & Ward, Tampa, Fla. 
SITUATION WANTED—YOUNG MAN who wishes 
to learn the upholstering business. Willing to work. 
Has two months’ experience. Salary not particular. 
Would like to hear from a reliable firm. Address 
“Steady Work,” care The Upholsterer. 





SUPERINTENDENT 


UPHOLSTERY WORKROOM 


R. H. MACY & CO. INC., require a superin- 
tendent in their Long Island City Upholstery 
and Drapery Workroom; he must thoroughly 
understand all branches of this work. 

Apply to MR. THOMAS, Upholstery Workroom, 
Nelson Avenue, corner Mount Street, LONG 
ISLAND CITY. 
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Lussky, White & Coolidge, Inc., Chicago...........ceeeceeeeees 21 
Luth & Powers, Inc., 65 Madison Av........... (Mad. Sq. 4268) 15 
Lyon Furniture Mercantile Agency, 258 B'way. eh 4499) 154 
M 
Maag, Edward, Inc., 44 W. 23d.....ccccscecees (Gramercy 5234) 51 
De TRG. PRs Chi ct cco cckcaceccecthhs pUethewanwaie 157 
Maibrunn Co., Inc., 44 E. 25th.......cccecccces (Mad. Sq. 8860) 148 
Mallem Ezra & Sutton, 396 B’way...........+++ (Canal 6985) 66 
Manayunk Plush Mfg. Co., 20 East 20th........ (Stuyv. 8414) 51 
Manchester Mills, 13 E. 22d... ..ccccccccccccces (Ashland 1241) 49 
Manchester Shop, 697 Madison Av.......-seeee. (Rhinel’d’r 0718) 146 
Mansure, E. L. Co., 41 Union Square........... (Stuyv. 1201) 3 
Marbett, 145 W. 45th aw ik Made abikmsc 6 ia neta ween (Vand’bilt 9353) 149 
Marion Mfg. Co., 33 Union Sq...........eeee- (Stuvv. 5126) 37 
Martin a. Co., 353 Sth Av.......seeseeesvecs (Ashland 6640) 72 
Maupai, F Ay D} eing Co., Inc., West New York, N. J. .......... 46 
Maxwell, A. & Co “ Chicago. 66 oeneseeeeenad tabtevaliuarehna > 176 
Mazza, Voie, +2 . 3 PC awa cde bens wae (Butterfield 6149) 158 
McGowan, BA Wece Ric cccccetccninckevecbencebvcsetess 170 
McMahon & Cremins, Inc., 404 4th Av......... (Mad. Sa. 7778) 44 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., 24 Thomas..........++eee. (Worth 2200) 43 
Ss ign SEP Me MMe cekescuscesceeee (Plaza 4056) 36 
Meyer, John C., Thread Co., Lowell, Mass.......cccccccccsccees 155 
ee mee. Be. a. Bn + dewidrlawsenneesueesn (Mad. Sq. 2477) 62 
Miller, John & Co., Inc., 516 E. 17th........... (Lexing’n 4260) 134 
Miller Parlor Frame Co., Inc., 260 Mauier,\B’klyn (Stagg 3262) 149 
Miller, S., Tapestry Looms, 7 W. 45th.......... (Bryant 2659) 40 
Milliman, Geo. H., & Son, No. Tonawanda, N. Y...........-.+-+- 147 
Mills & Gibb Corp., 286 4th Av.........eceeeees (Ashland 1380). 16a-b 
Mogi, Momonoi & Co., Inc., 105 E. 16th....... (Stuyv. 8595) 146 
ee Ga, CE OE, db nd od,s-c'n ee neadovnmdersabivabioatsbias 157 
Montague & Co., 141 Sth Ave......cccccccescee (Ashland 2294) 18 
Morse & Sprinkle, Inc., 303 Sth Av...........-. (Lexington 2398) 54 
Morton, Alexander & Co., Inc., 70 W. 40th...... (Longacre 5554) 31 
Morton Bros., Inc., 114 E. 25th..........eseees Mad. Sq. 4717) 52 
Motkowits Bros., 12 BE. 22d..cccccccccssccceces (Caledonia 5280) 55 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co.. 66 W. 40th............6.- (Longacre 10143) 7 
Mutual Thread Co.; 17 W. 17th.........eeeeeees (Chelsea 8187) 157 
Mutual Trimming Co., Inc., 4 W. 16th.......... (Chelsea 6312) 66 
Myert’ Meanry, Tavewh Mite: Ce., CHICKS. 2 dc cicccccccccessvccees 159 
N 
Nahon Co.. 53d and East River...........2.00. (Plaza 6590) 138 
Nathan & Cohen, Inc., 60 Leonard.............. (Franklin 3432) 40 
Neumaier, Eugene, & Co., 3 W. 18th........... (Chelsea 3866) 36 
Wew Bagnend Curteis Co., 105 DB. 17D. ccccccase § ove coccces 33 
Mowmen,. J. -0..° 354 GB Avec ccccescccvecacecs (Mad. Sq. 7300) 6 
Newman-Levor Corp., 354 4th Av.......+seeee- (Mad. Sq. 7300) 6 
N. Y. School of Int’r Decor’n, yo Madison Av..(Vanderb’t 5552) 162 
Nicols & Co., George, 295 ' Oy -Sieepapssgraliaeet (Lexington 2616) 153 
Nonnenbacher & Co., 256 Sth yl Aeedenencnrdae (Mad. Sq. 2070) 131 
North Wales Tapestry Mills, 211 4th Av....... (Stuyv. 8861) 36 
Northern Feather Works, Inc., Newark, N. J..........0.eeeeeeee 160 
oO 
Queenie Teatien Ca, Gb: BOR. ociccdcccceccces (Orchard 8318) 37 
Oehrle Bros. Co., 41 Union “" st ales taeda aan (Stuyv. 7062) 53 
O’Hanlon, Wm. & Co., Ltd. We SOe. cccceces (Gramercy 4148) 154 
Oliver & Kaufman, Inc., 35 ” 0th Ce ae eeneniban (Ashland 7506) 52 
Oriental Silk Novelty Wks. 3 Dh Slbwaekee cute (Stuyv. 6575) 46 
Orinoka Mille, 215 4th Av... cccovccccccvccccees (Stuyv. 4152) 4 
Orsenigo Co., Inc., 383 Madison fe (Muy. Hill 4500) 133 
P 
Petia Bees, OS TOs é xk oc tncasrckaice cs cus (Worth 2200) 8 
Palatka Moss Products Corp., Palatka, Fla......cccccecccccecees 160 
Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co., 119 W. 40th....... (Penn. 6160) 138 
Patching, John F. & Co., Inc., 20 E. 20th...... -< eee 8696) 55 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp., 295 Sth Av....(Lex’’tn 4016) 61-151 
Patent Cereals Co., Geneva, M. V..ccccccccccccccsececcsccccese 169 
Pavel, Lindemann & Se FO "RR het (Mad. Sq. 6912) 140 
Payne & Co., Dayton,  Raaialion eer <.4 Pian EB: 34 
Pearson, Fred. & Co., 95 Madison Av.......... (Mad. Sq. 1830) 37 
Nee aig, ng Baa 41 Union a & ares gigsbn oc: top oc (Stuyv. 3494) $5 
Persian Rug Manufactory, 2 W. 45th........... (Vand’bilt 588°) 153 
Pharaoh Drapery Co., Inc., 44 E. 23d........... (Ashland 1880) 12 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, 295 5th Ave (Caledonia 4637) 56 
Pingston, W. J. Co., Inc., 115 E. 23d..... +++-(Gramercy 2392) 35 
Plant, Henry W., & Co., Inc., 45 E. 17th...... (Stuvv. 2159) 44 
Plattsburgh Wall Paper Co., 350 Madison Av....(Mur. Hill 3466) 173 
Plymouth Novelty Co., Inc., 39 W. 19th....... (Watkins 1885) 58 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., 230 5th Av......... (Mad. Sq. 4691) 9 
Primrose Tapestry Co., Inc., 104 5th Av......... (Watkins 10389) 26 
Q 
Quaintance, W. B., 440 4th Av........... cc eeee (Mad. Sq. 4624) 58 
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The UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR 


CLASSIFIED INDEX 


FOR TELEPHONE NUMBER AND PAGE SEE ALPHABETICAL INDEX 
For any further information, address Clifford & Lawton, 373 Fourth Avenue, Telephone Madison Square 6783 


CLEANERS & DYERS 


Desaye, M., & Co. 
Doux, Jules, Inc. 


CRETONNES 


Barbe-McKenzie Corp. 

Butterfield, Fred., & Co., Inc. 

Caro & Upright 

Cavanagh- —~4 Co., Inc. 

Colony Mills, Inc 

Elms & Sellon 

Fairclough Fa Gold, Inc. 

Foster, F. A & Co., Inc. 

Hubert, Moutece & Co. ., Inc. 

James, T. M., Co. 

Johnson & Faulkner 

Lee, Arthur H., & Son, Inc. 

Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc. 

Lehman, H. B.-Connor Co., Inc. 

Loveman Bros. 

Miller Bros. 

Mills & Gibb Corp. 

Montague & Co 

Morton Bros., Inc. 

Morton, Alexander & Co., Inc. 

Oliver & Kaufman, Inc. 
Riverdale Mfg. Co. 

Rogers, M. H., Inc. 
Schneider’s Sons, Peter, & Co., Inc. 
Schumacher, F., Co. 
Stroheim :. Romann 

Thorp, J. & Co., Inc. 
Witcombe- Meceachin & Co. 


CURTAINS, CURTAIN MATERIALS 
& LACES 


American Bobbinet Co. 
Bartmann & Bixer, Inc. 
Biliwiller Bros. 

Bromley Mfg. Co. 

Brooklyn Curtain Wks., Inc. 
Butterfield, Fred., & Co., Inc. 
Caro & Upright 

Carter, E. C., & Son 
Chester Lace ’ Mills 
Clarendon Mfg. Co. 
Conquest, John W. 

Cox, Arnold B 

Crescent Curtain Co., Inc. 
Ellis, W. 

Elms & Sellon 

Emden & Wormser 
Fairclough. & Gold, Inc. 
Farley & Geary 

Glaenzer Trading Corp. 
Goodman Bros. 

Heim, S. W., & Co. 
Interna’] Curtain Co. 

Jung & Moore 

Kay & Compusy, 

Korach, Jos., 

Kunz, E. W: 

Lee, Mortimer M. 

LeFort, Robert & Co., Inc. 
Loeb & Wasch Co., Inc. 
Loveman Bros. 

Manchester Mills 

Martin Mfg. Co. 

Meyer, H. F., Inc. 
McMahon & Cremins, Inc. 
Mills & Gibb Corp. 

Morse & Sprinkle, Inc. 
Morton Bros., Inc. 
Moskowitz Bros. 

Neumaier. Eugene, & Co. 
New England Key Co. 
Patching, John F. & Co., Inc. 
Patchogue- ag Mills Corp. 
Pingston, W. J. Co., Inc. 
Plant. Henry W., & Co.. Inc. 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. 
Quaintance, W. 

Riverdale Mfg. a 

Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. 
Saubiac, B.. & Son 
Schelling, H. F. 

Shamyer, Geo. A. & Co. 
Shapiro & Son 

Staheli, Rietmann & Co. 
Stone-Cline Curtain Co. 
Sturmer, Jacob 
Sturzeneeger & Tanner 
United Curtain Co., Inc. 
White, Tohn L. 
Wilkes-Barre T.ace Mfe. Co. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 


CUSHIONS, TABLE SCARVES, ETC. 


American Pile Fabric Co. 
Buchman, L., Co., Inc 
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Buckley & Son, J. A. 
Cantor ae Co. 
Carter, E. C., & Son 
Comac Mfg. Co. 
Craftex Mills, Inc. 
French-American Mfg. Co. 
Heim, S. ss Co. 
Herter, J. R & Co. 
Mallem Ezra Py Sutton 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 
Oceanic bao ay Co. 


Patching, John F., & Co., Inc. 
Saubiac, B., & Son 

me a : « « Sons Co. 
Shendell 


Smith, W. Mig. C x Son, Inc. 


DESIGNERS 
Textile Art Studios, Inc. 


DRAPERY & UPHOLSTERY HARDWARE 


Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Drapery og > Co. 
Gould-Mersereau Co., Inc. 
Kroder, Jno. & Hy. Reubel Co. 
Lussky, White & Coolidge, Inc. 
Timberlake, J. B. & Sons 


DYERS 


Atlas Dye Works 

Doux, Poem Inc. 

Finco Dyeing & Emb. Co., Inc. 
Maupai, F. P. Dyeing Co., Inc. 
Weiss, Willheim Co., Inc. 


EMBROIDERIES & APPLIQUES 


Long Sang Ti Chinese Curio Co. 
Mansure, E. L. Co. 

Mogi, Momonoi & Co., Inc, 
Saubiac, B., & Son 


Soy Kee & Co. 
Willich-Franke Studios, The . 


FEATHERS & DOWN 


Bernstein, Arthur A. Co. 
Buchman, L. Co., Inc. 
Northern Feather Works, Inc. 


FRINGES & TRIMMINGS 


Bernhard, Morris Co. 
Bokelmann Trimming Co. 
Consolidated Trimming Co. 
Friedmann, Jos. 

Hensel Silk Mfg. Co. 
Henzel-Ziegler Srigening Co. 
Hirsch, G. Sons, T ~ 
Hirschberg, Schutz & Co. 
Hoenigsberger, A. 

Horn, Max & Bro. 

Lincoln Trimming Mfg. Corp. 
Maag, Edward 

Mansure, E. L. Co. 

Mutual Trimming Co., Inc. 
Oehrle Bros. Co, 

Plymouth Novelty Co. 

Royal Cord Mfg. Co. 
Schlupp, Henry 

Silberang Bros. 
Tompkins-Flanse Trimming Co. 
United Trimming Co. 
Walliser, H. F., Co. 


FURNITURE 


Abbadessa Bros. 
Accolla & Inc. 
Albano Co., Inc. 
Artwood Shops, Inc. 
Bristol Co. 

Brockman Co. 
Brunovan, Inc. 
Carnavalet 
Chamberlayne, Inc. 
Charak Furniture Co. 
Colombo, Leopold Bro. 
Decorator’s Furn. Co. 
Decorators Sales Corp. 
Di Salvo Bros. 
Duboff, L 
Glaenzer Tradin 
Herrmann, H., 
Horowitz, A. 
Imperial Upholstering Corp. 
Kensington mage Co. 
Leavens, & Co., Inc. 
Lenhard, Cc. "ul 


Corp. 
urniture Co. 
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Lucchesi, Eugene 
Manchester Shop 

Miller, John, & Co., Inc. 
Nahon Co. 

Nonnenbacher Led ons 
Orsenigo Co., 

Palmer & Pinbaey Mfg. Co. 
Rippen, M 


Roman Antique ye Repro. Co., Inc. 


wea John A 

Somma hops Inc. 

Sons-Cunnin — am Reed & Rattan Co. 
Soy Kee & 

pspmeand & Miller 

rontee: s-Burkhardt Co. 

Van Blerkom, David Co., Inc. 
Webster Furniture Co., Inc. 
Wycombe Furniture Co. 


FURNITURE FRAMES 


Brockman Co. 

Colombo, Leopold & Bro. 
Colonial "Furniture Co. 
Liesenbein’s, Nic. Sons 
Mazza, John, Inc. 

Miller Parlor Frame Co., Inc. 
Milliman, Geo. H., on 
Rippin, M. \ 

Timberlake, J. B. & Sons 
Van De Mar Wood Novelty Co. 
Zodikow Frame Co., Inc. 


LAMPS & LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Arvan Co. 
Bristol Co. 
Brunovan, Inc. 
Chance & Thorne, Inc. 
Decorators Sales Corp. 
Glaenzer Trading Corp. 
Horn, Max & Bro. 
Maibrunn Co., Inc. 
Marbett 
Mogi, Momonoi & Co., Inc. 
Mohawk Co. 
Pavel, Lindemann & Co. 
Skinner-Hill Co., Ine. 
Soy Kee & Co. 
Warren, Walter G. & Co. 


LEATHERS & LEATHER SUBSTITUTES 


yz 4 Leather Co., Inc. 
evy & Fish 

Palmer & Embury — Co. 
Rogers, M. H., Inc 


MADRAS, CRETE 


Barbe-McKenzie Corp. 
Bartmann & Bixer, Inc. 
Billwiller Bros. 
Cos Mfg. Co. 
Carter, E. C. & Son 
Caro & Upright 
Emden & Wormser 
Tonic Mills 
James, T. M., & Co. 
Lee, Mortimer M. 
Lewis, Robert Co. 
Loveman Bros. 
Miller Bros. 
Montague & Co. 
Morton, Alexander & Co., Inc. 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 
Orinoka Mills 
resincenes, W. B. 
osenthal ey & McDonald, Inc. 
Ryer & Cashel 
Smith, W. & Son, Inc. 
Stead & Milier Co. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 
Zenith Mills, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS 


Chase, L. C. & Co. 

Hug, L. F. & Co. 

Jacger, Otto & Sons, Inc. 
essel & Haber 

Lawrence & Co. 

Luth & Powers, Inc. 

Marion Mfg. Co. 

Newman-Levor Corp. 

Rich, Samuel Co. 


Rosenthal, Findlay & McDonald, Inc. 


METAL ART OBJECTS 


Di Salvo Bros. 
Lucchesi, Eugene 
Skinner-Hill Co., Inc. 
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The UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR 
CLASSIFIED INDEX (Continued) 


MIRRORS 


Canapary, John C. 

Di Salvo Bros. 

Glaenzer Trading Corp. 
Nonnenbacher & Co. 

Siena Art Co., Inc. 

Van Blerkom, David Co., Inc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Antiquarian (Magazine) 

Antiques, Inc. (Magazine) ; , 
Bettinson & Cade, Inc. (Rubberized Silks) 
Clifford & Lawton (Publishers) 

Fifth Avenue Protective Ass’n. 

Fima Laboratories, Inc. (Cleaner) 
Hettrick Mfg. Co. (Awning Stripes) 
Lyon Furn. Merc. Agency : 

N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. (Yarns) 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


MOULDINGS 


American Molding Co. 
Goodrow, Wm., Moulding Co. 
Klise Mfg. Co. 

McGowan, D. H. 


PICTURES 


Jarnow & Co., Inc. 
Lavallard, Henri 

Lesch, Rudolf 

Venezian Art Screen Co. 


PLUSH & VELOUR MFRS. 


American Pile Fabric Co. 
Baker, A. T. & Co., Inc. 
Bennett & Aspden Co. 
Cheney Bros. 

Hind & Harrison Plush Co. 
Kaufman Plush Co. 
Manayunk Plush Mfg. Co. 
Merrimack Mfg. Co. 
Pearson, Fred. & Co. 
Peerless Plush Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 
Sanford Mills 


PORTIERES, TABLE-COVERS & PANELS 


Abbott, A., Theo., & Co. 
American Pile Fabric Co. 
Bromley Mfg. Co. 

Bruner, Francis A. 

Craftex Mills, Inc. 
French-American Mfg. Co. 
Gobelin Textile Co., Inc. 
Haboush, R. & Bro. 
Herter, J. R. & Co. 
Kassar Bros. & Baccash Co. 
Kay & Todd Co., Inc. 

La France Textile Co. 
Levey, Ralph M. Co. 
Lewis, Robert Co. 

Mallem Ezra & Sutton 
Morton Bros., Inc. 

Oceanic Trading Co. . 
Oriental Silk Novelty Wks. 
Orinoka Mills 

Penn Tapestry Co. : 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 
Ritchie, R. J. & R. Co., Inc. 
Rogers, M. H., Inc. 

Ryer & Cashel 

Shamyer, Geo. & Co. 
Shendell Mfg. Co. 

Smith, W. T. & Son, Inc. 
Stead & Miller Co. 


POTTERY, GLASSWARE, PORCELAIN 


Glaenzer Trading Corp. 
Lucchesi, Eugene 

Mogi, Momonoi & Co,, Inc. 
Pavel, Lindemann & Co. 

Soy Kee & Co. 


POWDERS, BRONZES, MICA COLORS 


Baer Bros. 
Drakenfeld, B. F. & Co. 


RUGS 


Altman, B., & Co. 
Costikyan & Co. 
Decorators Sales Corp. 
Gulbenkian, Gullabi & Co. 
Haboush, R. & Bro. 
Henderson, Wm. & Co. 
Hill, Gerhard Co. 
Hirst-Roger Co. 
Kent-Costikyan 

Mallem Ezra & Sutton 
Morton Bros., Inc. 
Morton, Alexander & Co, Inc. 
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Nicols, George & Co. 

Oceanic Trading Co. 2 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp. 
Persian Rug Manufactory 
Rogers, M. H., Inc. 

Shoemaker, James M., Co., Inc. 
Soy Kee & Co. 

Vayanos Bros. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 


SCREENS 


Albano Co., Inc. 
Bristol Co. 

Carnavalet 
Chamberlayne, Inc. 
Decorators Sales Corp. 
Di Salvo Bros. 

Fischer & Co. 

Johnson Leather Co. 
Nahon Co. 

Orsenigo Co., Inc. 
Siena Art Co., Inc. 
Somma Shops, Inc. 
Soy Kee & Co. 
Venezian Art Screen Co. 


TEXTILE EMBOSSERS 


American Textile Embossing Co., Inc. 
Finco Dyeing & Emb. Co., Inc. 
United Textile Embossing Co. 


THREAD MANUFACTURERS 
Meyer, John C., Thread Co. 
Mutual Thread Co. 

Myer, Henry, Thread Mfg. Co. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS FOR 

THE TRADE 

Bier, Carl, Inc. 

Duboff, L 

Fischer & Co. 

Haas, Albert 

Hettrick Mfg. Co. 

Ionic Shop, Inc. 

Reardon, John A., Jr. 

Siedentop, John A. 

Singer, Me. 

Waverly Shop 

Winzer & Tyne 

Wycombe Furniture Co. 


UPHOLSTERERS’ SUPPLIES 
Adjustable Clamp Co. 
Berg, Samuel 
Boston Excelsior Co. 
Crown Novelty Works 
Franke, Fred. & Co. 
Freund, Freund & Co. 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc. 
Klise Mfg. Co. 
Madalie Bros. 
Palatka Moss Products Corp. 
Payne & Co. 
Selle, H. W. & Co. 
Slomowitz, R. 
Staples & Hanford Co. 
Weiser, A., Inc. 
Woll, F. P., & Co. 


UPHOLSTERY & DRAPERY FABRIC 
MFRS. 


Abbott, A. Theo. & Co. 
American Bleached Goods Co. 
American Tapestry Mills 
Bromley Mfg. Co. 

Brooks Bros. Co. 

Bruner, Francis A. 
Butterfield, Fred., & Co. 
Cavanagh-Whiting Co., Inc. 
Cheney Bros. 

Clarendon Mfg. Co. 

Craftex Mills, Inc. 

Derk, Joseph & Co. 

Doblin Co. 

Elms & Sellon 

Feldstein, Chas. H., Co., Inc. 
Foster, F. A., Co., Inc. 
Freund, Freund & Co. 
Gobelin Textile Co. 

Heitner & Valentine 
Hexter, S. M. & Co. 

Ionic Mills 

Jamieson’s, D., Sons Co. 
Kay & Todd Co., Inc. 

La France Textile Co. 
Lewis, Robert Co. 

Maag, Edward, Inc. 

Miller, S. Tapestry Looms 
Mills & Gibb Corp. 

Morse & Sprinkle, Inc. 
Morton, Alexander & Co., Inc. 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 
Nathan & Cohen, Inc. 
Newman, J. H. 

North Wales Tapestry Mills 
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Oliver & Kaufman, Inc. 
Orinoka Mills 
pociee, Sime c 

enn Tapestry Co. 
Pharaoh Drapery Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 
Primrose Tapestry Co., Inc. 
Regson Mills 
Ritchie, R. J. & R. Co., Inc. 
Riverdale Mfg. Co. - 
Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. 
Royle, Geo. & Co. 
Ryer & Cashel 
Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co. 
Schwehm’s, John M., Sons 
Smith, W. T. & Son, Inc. 
Stead & Miller Co. 
United Ta entre Mills,. Inc. 
Whiteley ‘*& Collier 
Wompinuit Co., Inc. 
Zenith Mills, Inc. 


UPHOLSTERY IMPORTERS & JOBBERS 


Altman, B., & Co. 

Bartmann & Bixer, Inc. 
Bassett, McNab Co. 

Berg. Samuel 

Burch, A. F., Co. 

Caro & Upright 

Decorative Fabric Corp. 

Fein & Rosenfeld Bros., Inc. 
Hoenigsberger, A. 

Hieber, John C. & Co. 
Johnson & Faulkner 
Klinefelter, Inglis & Wilson 
Lee, Arthur H., & Sons, Inc. 
Lee Behrens & Co., Inc. 
Levey, _— . Co. 
Lehmann, H. B.-Connor Co., Inc. 
Lussky, White & Coolidge, inc. 
Newman-Levor Corp. 
Oceanic Trading Co. 

Payne & Co. 

Rogers, M. H., Inc. 
Schneider’s Sons, Peter & Co., Inc. 
Schumacher, F. & Co. 
Stroheim & Romann 

Taylor, H. D. Co. 

Textile Mills Products Co. 
Thorp, J. H., & Co., Inc. 
Victor Textile Mills Co. 
Weiser, A., Inc. 

Weston Co. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 


UPHOLSTERY SPRING MFRS. 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Kay Mfg. Co 
Weborg Bros. Spring Bed Co. 


WALL FABRIC & IMPORTED PAPERS 


Lloyd, W. H. S. Co. 
Standard Textile Products Co. 


WALL PAPER MFRS. & JOBBERS 


Baeck Wall Paper Co. 
Becker, Smith & Page, Inc. 
Birge, M. H., & Sons Co. 
Campbell, Wm., Wall Paper Co. 
Chicago Varnished Tile Co. 
Chicago Wall Paper Mfg. Co. 
Commercial Wall Paper Mill 
Dancer, R. C., Inc. 
Enterprise Wall Paper Co. 
Gilbert Wall Paper Co. 
Graves, The Robert Co. 
Griffin, Robt. Co. 

Hobbs, Robt. F., Inc. 
Hobbs Wall Paper Co. 
Imperial Wall Paper Co. 
Langhorne Wall Paper Co. 
Lincrusta-Walton Co. 
Maxwell, S. A. & Co. 
Plattsburgh Wall Paper Co. 
Schmitz-Horning Co. 
Standard Wall Paper Co. 
Stauntons, Ltd. 

Strahan, Thos. Co. 

Walltex Co. 

York Card & Paper Co. 
York Wall Paper Co. 


WALL PAPER SUPPLIES 


Hanlon & Goodman Co. 
Huyck & Sons, F. C. 
Indianapolis Paste Co. 
Patent Cereals Co. 
Tacks Mfg. Co. 


WINDOW SHADES & SUPPLIES 


American Shade Roller Co. 
Boyer, F., Co. 
Carpenter Mfg. Co. 
Hartshorn, Stewart Co. 
aon. T. M., & Co. 

ing, John, & Son 
O’Hanlon, Wm. & Co., Ltd. 
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